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All our readers and friends who are interested in the 
Study of Character and the modern advanced thought con- 
nected with scientific discoveries, should not hesitate to 
secure a training that will give them the capacity to double 
their usefulness and open the way to increase their influ- 
ence among their fellows. 

The curriculum adopted in the Institute is the result 
of a careful study of the needs of prospective students (a) 
forthose about to enter the lecture field; (b) for business pur- 
poses; () for men and women engaged in the professions. 

The subjects embrace: (1) The Principles of 
Phrenology, or the Science which treats of brain and 
mind ; (2) General Anthropology, or the study of man in 
his entirety ; (3) The Principles of Physiology, or an ex- 
planation of the functions of the body ; (4) The Principles 
of Anatomy which treat of the structure of the body ; (5) 
The Principles of Physiognomy, the subject that accounts 
for the differences in faces ; (7) The Principles of Hygiene, 
or the subject of health and hints on how to obtain it; 
(8) The Principles of Heredity, or the subject that accounts 
for the legacies left by parents and how to avoid evil ten- 
dencies ; (9) The Principles of Ethnology, which introduce 
us to our fellow men; (10) The Principles of Oratory, or 
the art of speaking correctly. 

The above classification of subjects includes: The 
Temperaments ; Brain Dissection ; the Objections and the 
Proofs of Phrenology; the Old and New Methods of 
Studying Phrenology ; the Choice of Pursuits; Adaptation 
in Marriage; Psycho-Physiology ; Brain Disorders ; The 
History of Phrenology up to date ; the Study of the Faces 
and National Characteristics, and the Practical Art of Ex- 
amining the Head from Living Subjects, Skulls, Casts, ete, 

What we recommend for students to do is: 

1. Take a private examination of character or one 
from photographs. 

2. Register for the course of instruction. 

3. Register for the test examination. 

4. Register for the post-graduate course in psychology. 

5. Become a member of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. 

6. Make a wise selection of textbooks. 


The outlay of about $100 facilitates the student to make a proper start in the 
subject. No other school in America of like purpose commands the facilities or covers 
the field that it embraces, or offers such advantages at so low a cost to the student. 


Session opens Sept. 2, 1903 


For terms and particulars apply to 


M. H. Piercy, Secretary 
24. East 22d Street, New York City 
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A Character Study of the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Bond of Newfoundland. 
By D. T. ELviorr. 
In Sir Robert Bond we have anexcel- adaptation for mental work and physi- 


lent representation of high organic cal endurance to prosecute his work 
quality and a cultured mind. The men- without mental friction. With such a 





8IR ROBERT BOND, OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


tal and vital temperaments are in har- well-balanced organization he will 
monious agreement, giving a distinct never follow extremes, and in times of 
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emergency he may be depended upon to 
do the right thing at the right moment. 

He is best characterized by thought- 
fulness, caution, self-reliance, and plan- 
ning ability. He has sufficient confi- 
dence in his own powers to give faith in 
his own projects and he will execute 
them with resoluteness and persever- 
ance. He has a fertile mind and takes 
a comprehensive view of all matters 
brought before his notice. At times his 
enthusiasm is unbounded ; he will have 
little difficulty in infusing enthusiasm 
in others, for he speaks with authority, 
as one who makes sure of his ground 
before making known his plans and 
ideas upon any subject. 

He has an earnest nature, is strongly 
sympathetic, buoyant and cheerful, but 
he is safe in speculating, discreet in his 
actions, and will tactfully avoid small 


mistakes in deliberating upon any 
theme. His high sense of justice and 


strong conscientious scruples make him 
very safe and reliable in any position 
of responsibility which he may occupy. 

Harshness or contention never enters 
into his calculation, his earnestness of 
manner and agreeable disposition per- 
meates all his work, consequently he 
will readily gain popularity and be im- 
plicitly trusted in the position which 
he occupies. 

He has strong aspiring tendencies, 
which are well regulated by his large in- 
tellect and caution. His social quali- 
ties are well represented, he is a faith- 
ful friend, strongly patriotic and 
hospitable. He will never go out of his 
way to seek praise, but his work and 


a 


The Brain and 


From the investigations of recent 
years quite a full understanding of the 
working and nature of the various or- 
gans of the body has been obtained, but 
our knowledge is still very limited con- 
cerning the structure and functions of 
the brain, especially that part of it 
which relates to action of the mind 
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high character will always deserve it. 
His interests are varied, his sympathies 
are wide, he is versatile in talent, also 
ingenious and skillful in the discharge 
of any duty entrusted to him. 

His business qualifications appear 
above the average, although the com- 
mercial instincts are not strongly repre- 
sented. These abilities will best 
manifested in the Council Chamber, in 
discharging those duties which are more 
closely related to the business of the 
State. His keen, active intellect is ca- 
pable of giving quick attention to de- 
tails, but he is never tedious; his happy 
descriptive powers can always make a 
dry subject interesting and telling. 

To use a popular phrase, he is long- 
headed, for he sees far into a subject 
and arrives at correct conclusions very 
quickly. Human nature and Compari- 
son are leading faculties in the intellee- 
tual group; from these arise his keenly 
critical, intuitive and analytical powers. 
The head is well built in the superior 
and anterior regions, the whole intel- 
lect and moral powers are active and 
give him an advantage among his fel- 
lows. He possesses a keen sense of hu- 
mor, a lively imagination, artistic and 
musical abilities, with an appreciation 
for the sublime in Nature and Art. 

He will show his power in organiz- 
ing, in directing and handling success- 
fully matters of State importance. He 
is a good speaker and will be interested 
in all philanthropic movements. He is 
a very safe man and is highly endowed 
with those qualities essential to a sue- 
cessful statesman. 


be 


Its Functions. 


with its varied manifestations. The 
nervous system represents the highest 
and most complicated part of the 
anatomy and physiology of the human 
body, and yet the function of every 
part of it is as much physical as is the 
function of any other organ. If right- 
ly studied and rightly exercised it is as 
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susceptible of change, development, 
and right education as are the lungs, 
the liver, or the stomach. 

Dr. A. J. Sanderson, writing in the 
“Pacific Health Journal,” says: “ Be- 
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which operates upon the mind is very 
closely related, at least, to the same 
life-principle which operates upon 
every cell and tissue of the body. 
“We study the action of an organ 





NO, I.—EXTERIOR OF THE BRAIN. 


cause of our ignorance concerning the 
organization of the brain we are in- 
clined to look upon the mind with a 
good deal of superstition, thinking 
& 


such as the liver, for example, and see 
the work which the individual cell is 
performing, and notice the results and 
changes which take place in the blood 





NO, IIl.--THE BRAIN IN THE SKULL, 


there is behind it some life-principle 
which is beyond our comprehension. 
But from the stand-point of physiol- 
ogists we are continually being more 
and more informed that the functions 
are largely physical, and that the force 





and nutrition of the body thereby. 
But to tell the first cause, or the be- 
ginning of activity in the cell, we must 
simply say that it is because of the life 
it contains. So with the brain; the 
life in man which comes from God is 
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the unseen force in operation. Still it 
is within the power of the close stu- 
dent to study the operation of brain- 
cells and the mind-cells, the same as 
they study the operation of the liver- 
cells and‘the gland-cells; and as, by 
adhering to the ordinary laws of 
hygiene with reference to the func- 
tions of the body, we can thereby main- 
tain and develop healthy organs and 
strong muscles, so by rightly exercis- 
ing the mental powers, which are a 
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NO. III.—THE BRAIN IN THE 


heritage to every individual, mental 
powers and mental strength may be 
likewise developed. 

“ As a physical organ the brain is 
most perfect and beautiful in struct- 
ure, more complex and highly or- 
ganized than any other part of the 
human body. Its functions, likewise, 
stand at the head of all the functions 
of the body. In fact, it controls every 
other function. It is the office-room 
of the body. It is connected by tele- 
graphic and telephonic communica- 
tions with every part, receives every 
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impression brought to bear upon the 
life, and sends back orders originating 
and directing every action Sever this 
telegraphic communication, and you at 
once sever all action. A limb that has 
been separated from its nerve connec- 
tion with the brain is absolutely lifeless 
as far as use is concerned. 

“In structure the brain is made up 
of two kinds of tissue, which are known 
as gray matter and white matter. The 
gray matter represents the nerve-cells, 
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SKULL. 


which originate nerve-impressions, and 
are located mostly on the surface of 
the brain. The white matter is the 
nerve-fibres which connect the brain 
with every other part of the body, and 
also connect one part of the brain with 
the other, associating the different por- 
tions together. 

“The surface of the brain is not 
smooth, but divided up by fissures into 
longitudinal ridges. The brain is first 
divided into two halves, or hemi- 
spheres, by a deep groove called the 
longitudinal fissure. The centres for 
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all the functions of the body are dupli- 
cated, being alike situated on the sur- 
face of each half of the brain. Nerves 
from the centre of the left side of the 
brain go to the right side of the body, 
and vice versa, in each half of the 
brain. We have the frontal, middle, 
and posterior lobes. Each of these is 
divided into convolutions, or ridges, 
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NO. IV.—THE CONVOLUTIONS OF THE BRAIN. 
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having deep furrows between them. 
In the frontal lobe we have the su- 
perior, middle, inferior, and ascending 
convolutions; in the parietal lobe we 
have the ascending and inferior con- 
volutions, ete. This uneven surface of 
the brain gives a larger area, and hence 
increases the amount of gray matter or 
nerve-cells which are located in its 
substance. People who have the most 
well-developed brains have these con- 
volutions most marked, and the fissures 
are more deeply situated. 

“From point of localization of 
function we find the position grows 
more important as we go from the back 
of the brain forward, until in the fore- 
most part we have the functions of the 
mind located. The prominent devel- 
opment of the frontal lobe is a feature 
which marks the development of the 
brain of man as above that of other 
animals. A lack of mentality of the 
individual, especially if it is inherited, 
will show a poor development of this 
part of the brain.”—“* The Family 
Doctor.” 





Phrenology Defended. 


The “Cosmopolitan Magazine” of 
July contains an article touching on 
Phrenology that is misleading. 

The article is on page 358 and is en- 
titled, “ Head, Brains, and Genius.” 
The writer gives the impression that 
the size of the head is considered by 
Phrenologists the fundamental index 
of mental capacity. This is not 
now and never has been true. 
Phrenologists do now and always have 
considered organic quality the pri- 
mal index of character and mental 
activity. By organic quality they 
mean the quality of the tissues 
composing the entire individual, body 
as well as brain. A little independent 
observation will make clear what this 
means. Observe the people about you 
and see how they vary in grade and 
composition. One is of fine grain and 


high order, while another is of coarse 
grain and low order. 

Organic quality may be compared to 
the grade of cloths. Take sheeting, for 
example. There are a large number of 
grades and consequent values due to 
the quality of material and weaving. 
And so it is with practically all things, 
animate and inanimate. In most cases 
this quality can be very accurately 
judged, although it may require prac- 
tical skill to do it. One yard of sheet- 
ing may not be worth what another yard 
is, but grant the other things equal and 
it will be. Just so it is with the size of 
the brain and mental capacity. Grant- 
ed other things equal and size is an in- 
dex of mental capacity. Size here 
means only what it does elsewhere. A 
large horse is stronger than a small one, 
and a 2x 8 thana 2 x 4. 
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I say mental capacity and not intel- 
lectual capacity purposely. ‘The intel- 
lect is only a part of the mind, there be- 
ing besides, the various emotions, 
sentiments, and passions, which bring 
us to a real development of the shape 
of the head. A large brain and good 
quality may still give a weak or medio- 
cre intellect, but it will give other 
capacities strong. 

Besides organic quality and size of 
the brain there are a number of other 
considerations, such as temperament, 
evolutionary development indicated by 
physiognomy, combinations of organs, 
resemblance to parents, health, ete., that 
enter into the reading of character. 
Why is it that questions of Phrenology 
are so often discussed with an insuffi- 
cient grounding in the science? This 
I have never been quite able to under- 
stand. Were this true in the other 
sciences, chemistry, for instance, it 
would not be so surprising. A person 
generally does not consider himself ca- 
pable of discussing a problem in chem- 
istry without vears of training, while 
almost anybody considers himself capa- 
ble of passing judgment on the princi- 
ples of Phrenology, vet chemistry is not 
as intricate in its application as Phre- 
nology. Two or three vears of training 


in chemistry will make a better practi- 
eal chemist than the same amount of 





People 


THE LATE BRET HARTE, THE 


AUTHOR. 


Death has claimed one of America’s 
most brilliant and original writers; 
one who possessed the rare art of com- 
bining his imagination with real life 
studies. 

He was born in 1839, in Albany, 
N. Y., and went to the mining regions 
of California, and afterward engaged in 
newspaper work. 

He was a life-long friend of Mark 
Twain, who was on intimate terms with 
him-in San Francisco. He was editor 
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training in Phrenology will make a 
Phrenologist. Further, | have almost 
universally noticed that when a chemist 
makes a mistake the blame is laid to the 
man, while in Phrenology the error is 
attributed to the science. 

There are several other portions of 
the article under discussion open to 
criticism. The head of Emerson was 
above the average size, while his organic 
quality and developments were just 
what would have been expected. Had 
he been examined incognito by a skilled 
delineator he would certainly have been 
discovered. And if the writer will look 
up the few records available he will find 
that the head of Napoleon was not only 
large, but extraordinarily large, for a 
man of his size. As for the janitor 
mentioned, I may say that I know sev- 
eral men with 24-inch heads, well 
shaped, who haven’t the mental capac- 
ity of the average man with a 22-inch 
head, but they form no exception to 
Phrenology. Other things are not 
equal. 

Although arguments will never es- 
tablish anything in science—facts and 
results alone counting—it may not be 
amiss to mention the chapter on Phre- 
nology in Alfred Russell Wallace’s late 
work, “The Wonderful Century,” 
which is worth reading as coming from 
a man recognized in science. 


W. C. RUEDIGER. 






of Note. 





of a California paper, and, through his 
attractive sketches and satires, he was 
made the editor of “Overland.” He 
became famous throughout the world 
for his poem called “The Heathen 
Chinee.” This poem was followed by 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp.” He 
came East in 1870, and his progress was 
marked from step to step in his work. 
He wrote largely upon California life, 
and his descriptive ability of mountain 
scenery has seldom been surpassed. 
During Hayes’s administration he was 
sent as consul to Germany, and after- 
ward represented the United States at 
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Glasgow. After the period of his con- 
sulship he moved to London, and re- 
mained there. During his later years 
his pen has been busy, and he has pro- 
duced “ A Waif of the Plains ” and “ A 
Ward of the Golden Gates,” besides nu- 
merous other poems and tales of the 
far West of the United States, any of 





BRET HARTE, FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHOR 
AND POET. 


which would have won the author a last- 
ing place in American literary circles. 

Another of Bret Harte’s farvorites 
was Bill Nye, and, as long as we can re- 
member, we have associated Bret Harte, 
Mark Twain, and Bill Nye as contem- 
porary Americans. 

He was the originator of a new 
school; it was the school founded on 
realism, but the realism of big things. 
The scenes of Bret Harte’s stories are 
big, the emotions that play in them are 
large, the results are gigantic, and im- 
portant to the people he paints in them. 
There is life, and real life, in what he 
wrote. It is active, not passive, life. 
Some of his other works were “ Mrs. 
Skagg’s Husbands,” “ Echoes of the 
Foot-hills,” “ Tales of the Argonauts,” 
“ Thankful Blossom,” “ A Millionaire,” 
“Rough and Ready,” and “ Devil’s 
Ford.” 
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He leaves a wife and a family of sons 
and daughters to mourn his loss. 

The ‘“ Westminster Gazette” says: 
“The world has lost one of the most 
beloved of its writers.” While the 
“Spectator,” of London, said of Mr. 
Harte: ‘“ No living writer has struck so 
powerful and original note as he has 
sounded throughout the six tales which 
made his reputation. In these he for- 
gets all other literature, and is possessed 
solely by the light which he portrays. 
So vigorous and veracious is the concep- 
tion that all extraneous and reflective 
matter is left behind, as the impurities 
of a solution are rejected when it crys- 
tallizes.” 

Bret Harte possessed large Sublimity, 
Language, and keen perceptive powers, 
which made him alive to the conditions 
of nature around him. 


—— 


THE LATE MARTIN LUTHER 
HOLBROOK, M. D. 


In our editorial of last month our 
readers were made aware of the sad 
fact that we had lost one of the scions 
or bulwarks of our science. 

Dr. Holbrook was a member of the 
Board of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, and came daily in touch 
with the work that was carried on by 
that Institute, as well as by the Fowler 
& Wells Co. 

For fifty vears or more he had been 
working along the lines of the early re- 
formers connected with the above- 
mentioned house, and gave his sympa- 
thy and co-operation to propagating a 
scientific understanding of the laws 
and principles of life and health. 

As early as 1853, Mr. L. N. Fowler 
made an examination of his head 
while quite a young man, and this had 
something to do with his future stud- 
ies. 

Though of Scotch descent on his 
mother’s side, he has alwavs shown 
some delicacy of constitution, more es- 
necially since his twentieth vear, when 
he contracted malarial fever, and his 
illness called his attention to the .sub- 
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ject of medicine and hygiene, which 
was ever afterwards his special field of 
work. 

His brain was of full size when a 
young man, and over the average by a 
quarter of an inch in circumference in 
mature life, and when compared with 
his bodily weight and vitality, it pre- 
dominated in its influence. 

His forehead was so full and well 
developed that he gave one at once the 
impression that he was a thinker, stu- 
dent, and a philosopher and scientist 
combined. He had a remarkable con- 
trol over himself, consequently his in- 
fluence over young men was marvel- 
lous. 

Ile had no adipose tissue to spare to 
clog his mind, and he retained his 
clearness of intellect to the very last. 

He was a great lover of Nature, and 
consequently always sought to gain his 
knowledge of men and things from 
their true and original source. He 
went straight to the point of any argu- 
ment, and was most diligent in the at- 
tainment of his knowledge. 

His temperamental conditions were 
largely Mental-Motive, but he kept the 
Vital in good repair and lived an ab- 
stemious life; consequently he was bet- 
ter able to carry out his continuous 
love of study with unremitting zeal, 
although many men with his constitu- 
tion would have been content with 
much less strenuous effort. He made 
a great many studies in microscopy, 
taking, for instance, butterflies, in- 
sects, and the examination of the 
blood. He also was interested in 
psychic phenomena, also hypnotism, 
and modern thought relative to these 
subjects. 

His mind was well trained to receive 
all the newer ideas of the day, and he 
took infinite pains and pleasure in 
comparing old philosophies with those 
of the more modern school. 

Dr. Holbrook had a strong develop- 
ment of the occipital lobe, which mani- 
fested itself in the development of his 
love for children. He not only 


showed a strong regard for animal life 
but 


also for the education of the 
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young. He was particularly interest- 
ed in kindergarten work, and succeed- 
ed in establishing many advantages 
for children before kindergarten 
schools became common. 

His interest in hygienic matters en- 
abled him to see the usefulness of es- 
tablishing Turkish baths for the peo- 
ple, and in 1864 he came to New York 
City and established an_ institution 
along with Drs. Miller and Wood, for 
the furtherance of his interest in the 
Turkish bath. 

To show how wide his interests in 
the physical conditions of the people 
were, he became connected with Dr. 
Dio Lewis in his work of Physical 
Culture and the introduction of ‘his 
system into the schools. 

Thus we see in Dr. Holbrook a broad 
and liberal-minded medical man whose 
interests spread out half a century:ago 
in the early days of such thought, as 
(1), Hygienic means for introducing 
Physical Culture; (2), Kindergarten 
work, and (3), Turkish baths into pub- 
lie notice. 

He edited for many years the “Her- 
ald of Health,” which was regarded as 
a magazine of special interest along 
the newer lines of thought. 

His moral brain made him a man of 
exceptional purity of thought and 
high-mindedness of action. 

Thus has passed from our midst a 
man particularly gifted not only with 
the learning of books, but one endowed 
with peculiar sympathy and exception- 
al breadth of interest for the condi- 
tions of humanity. 


a 


REMINISCENCE OF L. M. 
BROOK. 


By Epwin Francis Bacon. 


HOL- 


My acquaintance with Dr. Holbrook 
began in 1865 when, on my first arrival 
in New York, I took board at the Hy- 
gienic Hotel in Laight Street, then kept 
by Miller, Wood and Holbrook. I was 
soon attracted to Dr. Holbrook, a man 
of about my own age, and in whom I 
found the best example of true hygienic 
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living, in the midst of many cares and 
occupations, that I had ever known. He 
had no hobbies or extreme notions of 
diet, but followed the dictates of com- 
mon sense and a healthy appetite. The 
table was adapted to the wants of the 
strict vegetarian, and there were a good 
number of them there. It also provided 
for the eater of meats, and all agreed 
to disagree where tastes differed. 1 
never heard a dietetic dispute or even 
discussion at the table. I sat for a long 
time at Dr. Holbrook’s left, and there 
were always some agreeable talkers near 
by, among whom, I remember, for a 
time, Nelson Sizer, Joel Benton, and 
others, whose instructive conversation 
I recall better than I do their names. I 
certainly gathered more facts and re- 
ceived a healthier impulse toward right 
living in that noted hostelry than any- 
where else before or since. 

Dr. Holbrook never led the conversa- 
tion in any obtrusive way. He was 
rather suggestive and sympathetic. He 
brought out and listened to the best 
there was in his guests, and he had a 
faculty of gathering around him men 
of the most varied talents and of the 
widest differences of opinion. Some 
were strictly orthodox and some decid- 
edly radical but all personally harmo- 
nious. 

Dr. Holhrook’s views of hygienic 
right living were by no means limited 
to dietetic questions. He was an all- 
round hygienist. As an editor, an au- 
thor, a man of family, and a hotel pro- 
prietor, he might well have been ex- 
cused for burning the midnight oil, but 
IT am sure he never did it. He spent the 
latter part of each evening in the large 
and socially attractive parlors, free 
from all care and ready to enter into 
conversation with all comers. It was 
here that I saw him at his best and re- 
member him most distinctly. But at 
about nine o’clock he disappeared, for 
that was his hour for retiring, and he 
was a good sleeper. With the perni- 
cious society recently organized in Chi- 


cago that affects to despise sleep, he. 


could have had no sympathy. He once 
wrote to Edward Everett Hale to ask 
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him the secret of his health in advanced 
age, and the reply commenced with the 
word sleep as being the first condition 
of health. To this Dr. Holbrook 
heartily assented, and it was no idle 


theory in his case. No pressure of 
business, and no social attraction was 
ever able to rob him of “ Nature’s sweet 
restorer.” 

This first association with Dr. Hol- 
brook continued about two years, then 
| went away for about six years to teach, 
to study and to travel in foreign lands. 
On my return to the city I gravitated 
again toward the old hotel where my 
association with the doctor was more in- 
timate than before, for I had the pleas- 
ure and the honor to initiate him into 
the mysteries and miseries of the Ger- 
man language. For three years he 
took a lesson or translated essays and 
books of a hygienic character from the 
language of the Fatherland, some of 
which he published with profit and 
much of which he used in his writings 
and lectures, especially at the Woman’s 
Medical College. 

The most remarkable thing about 
these lessons was the hour at which they 
were taken. The hours of business and 
of professional work were too full, and 
late in the evening he would not bind 
himself to mental tasks. So the lessons 
were all taken and the translations 
made before breakfast, winter and sum- 
mer. I had to cultivate the virtue of 
early rising to be ready for his rap at 
my door at six o’clock, and no student 
ever got down to his task quicker or 
stuck to it closer than did this persistent 
man, who always did everything with 
all his might while he worked, and 
flung off care completely when work was 
done. 

But again I left the city and again 
dwelt in foreign lands, and on my re- 
turn I was again back at the old place, 
and this time with Dr. Holbrook as a 
pupil in French, pursuing that lan- 
guage with the same zeal for two years 
without gaining fluency in speech, the 
ability for which he lacked, but acquir- 
ing the ability to translate and use as 
an aid to his scientific researches. 
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About the year 1878 my employment 
separated me from personal association 
with this remarkable man and most 
diligent student, but I rarely passed his 
way without dropping in for an old- 
time talk and t» receive from him some 
new suggestion from his abundant store 
of knowledge, his up-to-date acquaint- 
ance with everything new in the realm 
of hygiene and practical right living. 

I am inexpressibly sad when I think 
that our association, our correspond- 
ence, our brief chats and comparison of 
notes as we met and parted all too soon, 
are all, all at an end. Dr. Holbrook 
sleeps the long sleep, and the fact that I 
still journey on in health beyond the 
allotted “ three-score and ten” is due 
in no small measure to my fortunate as- 
sociation, off and on for nearly forty 


years, with that suggestive and inspir- 
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ing personality which must be hence- 
forth only a name and a memory but 
one never to be forgotten. 

And is he really dead? I do not like 
to think so. I would rather take the 
comforting view expressed in a letter 
from his son, as true a hygienist as the 
sire, which closes with these beautiful 
words: “He was ready to go and 
wanted to go, and the end came very 
quietly and peacefully and without suf- 
fering. I have lost a very loving and 
kind father, and yet I do not feel that 
he will be very far away, but that I shall 
continue to receive his good influence.” 
I will take the same comforting view. 
The good man doubly lives in his many 
written words and in the soul life that 
is immortal. Truly “he is not very 
far away.” 

Oneonta, N. Y. 





A Life-Long Friend of Phrenology. 


We regret to announce the death of 
Samuel S. Hoyland, who passed to his 
last resting place in June, and who 
leaves a gap in Sheffield, England, that 
cannot easily be filled. He was well 
known and deservedly respected in his 
business capacity, but it was as a 
Guardian of the Poor for the Sheffield 
Township and for his work as a pro-i- 
nent member of Nether Congregatio>- 
al Church, as well as for his enthusi- 
astic temperance work, that he was 
best known as a citizen of the above- 
named city. For half a century and 
over he has worked indefatigably in 
the temperance cause. Tle was one of 
the founders and early workers of the 
Sheffield Sunday-School Band of Hope 
Union, and was a lifelong friend of 
the late Alderman Clegg. The British 
Temperance League and the United 
‘Temperance Alliance have both lost in 
him an active member of their com- 
mittees. He had the misfortune to 
lose his father when he was two years 
old, and being taken to live with his 
grandfather, who believed in putting 
lads to work early, allowed him to 





work at his trade when only five and a 
half years old. He wes in the work- 
shop from four o’clock in the morning 
until late at right, and was even then 
often flescged by his uncle; so that his 
ear'y bringing-up was rough and un- 
sympathetic; but he possessed a ster- 
ling character that developed itself a 
little later in life, which showed the 
clear crystal from the débris of its 
environment. There was no education 
act in his early vears, but when a 
youth he became attache to the Me- 
chanics Institute of the city and was a 
member of its early committees. Here 
he made up for his lack of early edu- 
cation and acquired knowledge which 
proved of great value to him in after 
life. 

He was born in 1831, and in 1860 or 
1861, when he was about thirty years 
of age, he began to devote himself a 
good deal to Phrenology. It was at 
this time that he attended the lectures 
of Mr. L. N. Fowler on his first visit 
to Sheffield, and he remained an ardent 
believer in the science, and gave many 
lectures on the subject and advised 
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many young people concerning their 
future interests in life, basing his ad- 
vice on a Phrenological knowledge of 
the parties who came to him. 

He visited Mr. Fowler before the 
latter sailed for America in 1896, and 
was ever a willing and valuable ex- 
ponent to the cause that he had so 
much at heart. 

It is hard to part with those who 
have been the pillars of a strongly 
erected edifice, but we trust that there 
are many other disciples of his work 
who will be willing to go on and spread 
the principles that were so much to 
him and which can be just as useful te 
thousands of other young men and 
women who come after him. 

He lived to enter his seventy-second 
year, and would no doubt have seen the 
dawn of his eightieth birthday had 
he not, some years previous to his 
death, received serious internal injuries 
through an accident in 1895, when his 
horse ran away and the carriage passed 
over his back, and his wife, who was 
thrown from the carriage, passed away 
the same night. This sad event told 
seriously on Mr. Hoyland’s health, and 
although he apparently recovered his 
usual health, he realized the shock 
would never be obliterated from his 
mind. He was ever cheerful, genial, 
persevering, conscientious to a fault, 
liberal minded, and sympathetic. 

The following is a letter from Mr. 
Joseph Dyson, of Sheffield. 


DrAR Miss FowLer: You and your 
family will be sorry to hear of the death 
of dear Samuel Hoyland. We had no 
truer friend in the realm of mental 
science in this part of England than 
Samuel Hoyland. He was in great re- 
quest both for lectures and private ex- 
aminations, for being in business as a 
horn merchant, he gave his valuable ser- 
vices without charge, and so, not only 
helped every department of philan- 
thropy, temperance, and religion finan- 
cially, but did a vast amount of good, 
and taught the beautiful truths and 
principles of Phrenology where no oth- 
er person could have access. It is a 
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reat loss to the Phrenological propa- 


Ce 
5 
ganda in England. He was a good 
man, kind and generous, and most be- 
loved by those who knew him best. 
With kindest regards and best wishes, 
JosePpH Dyson. 

Mr. Joseph Dyson also wrote: 

It seems difficult to realize the fact 
Mr. Samuel Hoyland, of Sheffield, is 
gone forever from us. He has been so 
long a living presence, an inspiring 
spirit, a genial friend, and an active 
worker; so familiar and bright, so ear- 
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MR. SAMUEL HOYLAND, OF SHEFFIELD. 


nest and consistent, reliable and prom- 
inent, as a Temperance reformer, that 
it seems impossible to replace him; the 
loss is irreparable not only to the circle 
of his personal friends, but to the move- 
ment generally. He was one of the old 
school of stalwarts—grand men—he- 
roic and brave, tried and true. 

By these losses the ranks are thinned, 
and the movement impoverished; we 
should be greatly disheartened if we had 
not the assurance that our work is God- 
like and that God is with us. 

; ° P 
THE REV. A. A. CONSTANTINE., 

We regret also to record the death 
of another bright and earnest exponent 
of Phrenology, namely, the Rev. Al- 
fred A. Constantine, of West Summit, 
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N. J., who recently passed to his re- 
ward after a singularly active and 
venerable life. He had passed his 
ninetieth milestone; in fact, he was 
born in 1812, and was marching boldly 
forward with the expectation of cele- 
brating his centennial in another ten 
years. 

He will meet with a large company 
of friends who have gathered on “ the 
other side.” He was a stanch believer 
in Phrenology and lectured on the sub- 
ject. He came from long-lived stock, 
being of German extraction on his 
father’s side and Irish on his mother’s. 
His father was a prominent Baptist 
and his mother a Congregationalist. 
Their boy Alfred determined to be- 
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come a minister, and worked his way 
through college and qualified for a 
Baptist minister. 

He was first called to labor in Africa 
among the Bassa tribe for many years, 
until his health broke down and he was 
obliged to return home. The anti- 
slavery cause found in him an ardent 
supporter. His faculties were remark- 
ably preserved to the end. He led a 
most unselfish life, and found in his 
wife a companion after his own heart. 
Since her death, twenty-eight years 
ago, his daughter has ministered to his 
every want. Among his last words to 
his daughter were, “ The Lord has al- 
ways taken care of me, and He will 
take care of you, my child.” 





Treatment of Bright’s Disease. 
By E. P. Miuuer, M.D. 


The great importance of the skin as 
an excreting, depurating, and purify- 
ing organ is clearly shown by the ex- 
periments made upon dogs. To prove 
that suppression of the function of the 
skin was an exciting cause of Bright’s 
disease, Dr. Semmola made experi- 
ments upon a number of healthy dogs, 
in whose urine no albumin was pres- 
ent, by painting one-half of the skin 
with an impervious varnish, repeating 
the process daily. 

During the second week albumin 
appeared in their urine, and an exam- 
ination of their blood showed that the 
amount of easily diffusible albumin 
was considerably greater than had been 
found previous to the varnishing. 

The varnishing of the skin had 
caused an accumulation of the easily 
diffusible albumin such as is found 
in the blood of all patients suffer- 
ing from Bright’s disease. As is the 
case with human patients, this al- 
bumin passed easily through the kid- 
neys of the dogs and appeared in their 
urine. A small quantity of blood from 
a healthy dog injected into the blood 
of another healthy dog caused no albu- 





min to appear; but when the blood of 
the varnished dog was injected into a 
healthy dog albumin at once appeared 
in the urine. 

By checking the action of the skin 
of the dog he could produce a disease 
of the kidneys identical with Bright’s 
disease in mankind. 

It can be easily shown that all forms 
of chronic disease are due to the ac- 
cumulation of poisonous matter in the 
blood. This morbid matter generally 
makes a seed-bed for every kind of 
disease germs. These germs all belong 
to one family, and a suppression of the 
action of any one of the excretory or- 
gans is almost sure, sooner or later, 
to develop some form of chronic dis- 
ease. Suppression of the skin’s action 
causes an accumulation of albumin 
that has not been digested and assimi- 
lated, and lays the foundation for 
Bright’s disease. 

Urie acid, when the material of 
which it is composed accumulates in 
the blood, gives rise to rheumatism, 
neuralgia, and sciatica. Another form 
would lead to chronic bronchitis; an- 
other to skin eruption of some kind or 
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to typhoid fever; another to hemor- 
rhoids; another to cancer or tubercu- 
losis. 

To secure a healthy action of the 
skin is very important in treating all 
forms of chronic disease. If the red 
globules of the blood are greatly in 
excess of the white globules, a person 
may be considered free from any form 
of disease; but where the white glob- 
ules greatly increase, they being the 
scavengers of the body, breeding on 
dead matter, they furnish material for 
the propagation of disease germs. 

Semmola recommended in the treat- 
ment of Bright’s disease, frequent 
sweat baths, massage, douches, warm 
packs, dry-sheet packs, and regular 
dry friction of the skin. In addition 
to these remedies he put his patients 
on an exclusive milk diet, so as to shut 
off the accumulation of albumin in the 
blood. Milk contains only about 3,5 
per cent. of albumin or protein. 

In the treatment here recommended 
it is apparent that nothing can super- 
sede the use of the Turkish bath, Ro- 
man bath, hot packs and fomentations 
to the liver, spleen, and spine, followed 
by the Scotch spray or douche, with 
compresses around the body to keep 
the skin very active, so as to relieve 
the kidneys as much as possible. This 
would stop the accumulation of albu- 
min, and, by drawing the blood away 
from the kidneys, would relieve the 
congestion and inflammation that is 
the main cause of Bright’s disease. 
Professor Neimeyer, an eminent Ger- 
man physician, together with many 
others, claim most excellent results 
from the use of an exclusive milk diet 
in this disease, without the use of any 
other remedy. Dr. J. H. Kellog, one 
of the leading hydropathic physicians 
of this country, discards all meats 
and such vegetables as asparagus and 
carrots. His diet for patients is most- 
ly fruits and cereals. 

If there are any signs of dropsy, the 
hot-air or Turkish bath is the very 
best remedy that can be used. Taking 
all in all, no better or more efficient 
remedy can be found to restore healthy 
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action to the skin than the Turkish 
bath. 

Inasmuch as suppression of the ac- 
tion of the skin is one of the main ex- 
citing causes of Bright’s disease, this 
bath is certain to be an aid to either 
its prevention or cure. It draws the 
blood that accumulates about the kid- 
neys to other parts, equally distribut- 
ing it through the body, and sets other 
organs actively at work to relieve the 
overtaxed kidneys. 

Patients can live, of course, on milk, 
even on skim milk for a time; and as 
soon as they stop the use of nitrog- 
enous and albuminous foods they re- 
move one of the principal causes of 
albumin in the blood, and also aid the 
expulsion from the body of urea which 
should be excreted by the kidneys, but 
whose formation is arrested by the 
irritation caused by the action of the 
albumin on the kidneys. Water and 
air of the various temperatures at 
which they can be used are the most 
useful and effectual remedies for all 
diseases with which mankind are af- 
flicted. 





ABOUT HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Handkerchiefs that are used by one 
with a cold or an influenza should 
never be thrown around carelessly, as 
the catarrhal trouble may be imparted 
to other members of the family. The 
handkerchiefs of the individual who is 
affected should be kept to themselves 
and great care taken in their cleans- 
ing, and they should never be put in 
with the general wash. An easy way 
to cleanse them is to place them under 
water in which several teaspoonfuls of 
kerosene oil have been poured and let 
them remain over night. The oil tends 
to whiten them, and will not injure the 
fabric in the least, and there are few 
articles that possess the power of kero- 
sene for purifying and cleansing. The 
next morning lift them from the water 
in which they have been soaking and 
wash them through hot suds and put 
them to boil in water with a little of 
the oil in the suds, but let the water 
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boil before the articles are put in. Let 
them boil for twenty minutes, then 
rinse carefully in warm water and hang 
the handkerchiefs upon a line to dry 
in the open air. The odor of the oil 
evaporates from cotton and linen fab- 
rics after they have been dried in the 
air and sun, and handkerchiefs washed 
in this manner are soft and white, and 
there can be no danger of disease 
germs. Nice handkerchiefs should 
never be allowed to become too soiled 
to be washed by the owner in her own 
wash-bowl, and the cleansing can be 
done quite satisfactorily by every wom- 
an who will take the trouble to do it 
herself; and, as few things possessed 
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by dainty women are more highly 
valued than her supply of nice hand- 
kerchiefs, it will not pay to leave them 
in careless hands to be laundered. 
Soft water should be used for washing 
these dainty articles, and to wash them 
so they will be beautifully white, stir 
enough pearline in the warm water to 
make a foamy lather, then wash be- 
tween the hands, and while still damp 
spread smoothly over a marble slab or 
a large window-pane. Let them re- 
main until perfectly dry, then fold 
evenly and press between boards or in 
a large book, and if the work is care- 
fully done they will look like new 
handkerchiefs. A. M. H. 


—————“q—_———-_ 


Auto-Intoxication, and its Treatment. 


$y CHARLES H. 


The treatment of auto-intoxication 
must be along one or more of three 
lines. ‘The first and most important is 
to prevent the formation of toxines. 
This is best secured by regulating the 
ingesta, prohibiting or limiting those 
articles that are known to be favorable 
to the formation of toxines, and next, 
to check their penetration into the 
system by preventing absorption, as 
well as to avoid whatever may tend to 
weaken the patient or detract from his 
power of elimination. In fevers, es- 
pecially typhoid, the secretions of the 
digestive canal are dried up or per- 
verted. It is therefore impossible to 
feed the patient, and naturally all 
attempts at alimentation should be 
condemned. When it is permitted 
there usually follows an increase and 
prolongation of the fever. Even milk 
raises the temperature. Vegetable 
acids, like lime-juice, are highly recom- 
mended. 

Second, the use of intestinal anti- 
septics to absorb or precipitate the 


toxines, so as to render them innocu- 
ous. 
hands. 


Charcoal has found favor in some 
The individual who awakens 





Part III. 


SHEPARD, M.D. 


with a sense of lassitude may be re- 
lieved by a simple injection; also one 
who is troubled with a headache, 
vertigo, with bitterness in the mouth, 
and who has a disagreeable odor from 
his breath and skin. This shows the 
part played by intoxication in the 
genesis of troublesome, though slight, 
neryous symptoms. The administra- 
tion of a poison to counteract one 
already located is of more than doubt- 
ful utility. Indeed, it is not without 
peril, not alone from the added poison 
and from the complications that are 
sure to arise, but the free use of pure 
water, which has always an absorbing 
capacity, is of undoubted value in at- 
tracting and accelerating the free exit 
of poison. Particularly is this the case 
with the third line of treatment, which 
is to hasten and increase their elimina- 
tion. This indication is capable of ful- 
filment in a greater or less degree ac- 
cording to the emunctory utilized. 
The common form is to stimulate the 
action of the bowels, while it frequent- 
ly happens that such stimulation does 
little or no good, because, as one au- 
thority claims, the real emunctory is 
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the liver, while Bouchard contends 
that the kidneys are the most impor- 
tant. The skin may be safely subjected 
to excessive perspiration, and by a 
judicious use of hot air all possible 
harm may be avoided. This not only 
relieves the kidneys, but acts in har- 
mony with every natural function. 
Clinical experience has demonstrated 
this most satisfactorily. Herter has 
published reports showing that consid- 
erable amounts of urea and other 
nitrogenous matter may be removed 
through the skin. A writer in the 
“ American Therapist” claims that 
nitrogenous matters, very insignificant 
in weight, and scarcely capable of 
chemic estimation, but highly toxic in 
quality, may be removed by the sweat, 
and that too much attention has been 
paid to urea and uric acid, and too lit- 
tle to other waste matters. One im- 
portant fact enables us to understand 
the useful part played by the perspira- 
tion in the cure of morbid states, is the 
odor which the skin exhales under the 
influence of certain disorders of nutri- 
tion. When nutrition is deranged by 
depressing influences acting through 
the intermediary of the nervous sys- 
tem, we may be warned of the fact by 
the odor. 

To provoke perspiration was the 
alpha and omega of the therapeutic 
treatment of antiquity, while some 
contend that the result of perspiration 
is not beneficial, since perspiration 
lessens the urine, which carries out of 
the system so many toxic products. 
On the contrary, the records of to-day 
show that thousands of patients have 
been relieved of the poison of rheu- 
matism, malaria, hydrophobia, and 
many other forms of disease, by the 
simple process of sweating in hot air. 
In fact, this form of treatment not 
only intensifies elimination through 
the kidneys, even though there be 
not so much in bulk, but also by pro- 
fuse perspiration quickens the same 
through the skin, and every other ex- 
cretory organ. This has many times 


stood the test of practical demonstra- 
tion. 


The great perspiration of 
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pthisis is an evidence of the natural 
struggle for elimination of toxic prod- 
ucts by the skin. 

Thus it is plainly demonstrated that 
in elimination lies our most potent 
means of relief from all blood poison, 
and of all means to promote elimina- 
tion, the modern Turkish bath fulfils 
the greatest number of indications. 
Heat is its one essential feature. Its 
action on the organism is to relax the 
tissues, and thus invite the circulation 
to the surface, as well as to every re- 
mote capillary, thereby overcoming 
any congestion by unloading the blood 
of its impurities, harmonizing every 
function, and both hastening and per- 
fecting the work of elimination. It 
takes no vital tissue from the body. 
Its processes are so pleasant that it 
makes a luxury of the treatment. The 
readiness with which it can be adapted 
to any condition is another point in its 
favor, and what can be said of few 
powerful remedies, there are no un- 
pleasant after-effects necessarily at- 
tending its use. 

Heat will destroy the virus of animal 
poison. Microbes flourish in a moder- 
ate temperature, but cannot survive if 
subjected to extreme heat. Very fre- 
quently the daily papers give accounts 
of individuals, and among them not a 
few medical men, who have lost their 
lives from blood-poison, occasioned by 
some trifling incident, like the prick of 
a viu. Manv of such cases could be 
saved by a prompt resort to the Turk- 
ish bath. Even the bite of a rabid dog 
has been neutralized by the powerful 
action of heat upon the body. When 
we have so popularized the Turkish 
bath as to make its use universal 
among the people, we will have 
stamped out many forms of disease, 
and the community will be raised to 
a higher plane of health. 

A study of the Turkish bath cannot 
fail to make, not only a convert, but 
an enthusiast of the investigator, es- 
pecially if he be a member of our pro- 
fession, an advocate of prevention as 
better than cure, and a believer that 
rational and natural methods are the 
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best forms of cure, and thus aid in 
securing better sanitary conditions 
that will enhance the life and prolong 
the average duration of countless gen- 
erations to come. 

In order that the greatest benefit 
may accrue to the greatest number, 
and that the loss of life from auto- 
intoxication may be diminished in our 
land, there should be built, at public 
expense, large Public Turkish Baths, 
as was munificently provided by the 
Roman government centuries ago. 
The admission should be placed at 
nominal rates, so that everyone could 
have the privilege of enjoying their 
benefits, and every public school, hos- 
pital, reformatory, prison, insane 
asylum, and especially every soldiers’ 
barrack, should have its well-equipped 
Turkish bath. 


FRUITS AND NUTS. 
IN “ NATURAL FOOD.” 


Oranges are refreshing and feeding, 
but are not recommended if the liver 
is out of order. 

Green figs are excellent food. 

Dried figs contain nerve and muscle 
food, heat, and waste; but they are bad 
for the liver. 

The great majority of small fresh 
seed fruits are laxative. 

All stone fruits are injurious for 
those who suffer from the liver. 

Lemons and tomatoes should be used 
cautiously in cold weather. They have 
a thinning and cooling effect. 

Raisins are stimulating in propor- 
tion to their quality. 

A NUT AND FRUIT MEAL FOR BRAIN 
WORKERS. 

One ounce table raisins (muscatels). 

Three French prunes (supplied in 
glass jars). 

One fig (if not found too laxative). 

Nut cream (see “ Recipes”). 

Apples (raw, peeled, or baked), as 
many as relished. 
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One orange, and as many grapes, 
soft pears, tomatoes, or any other 
small-seed fruits as relished, bearing 
in mind that the kidneys should not 
be overtaxed by too much juicy fruit. 

This meal can be taken three times 
a day. 

Brain-workers who have hard physi- 
cal work to do as well should, to the 
nut cream, add more pine kernels, and 
they should also take some Brazil nuts. 


GENERAL RULES. 

If a sense of faintness (indicating 
inadequate nutrition) is felt between 
meals, raw apples or any small-seed 
fruit, grapes, or pears can be taken, 
also pine kernel and lemon, orange, 
fig, or apple cream, or “ ambrosia” 
(see “ Recipes”), till the exact quan- 
tity of fruit and nut cream is deter- 
mined which the system requires at 
each meal. 

Great caution should be used not to 
take too much nut cream. Roasted or 
boiled nuts will be found more diges- 
tible than those in their natural state. 

Green grapes are the best food for 
night work. If, however, they are out 
of season, sweet baked apples, oranges, 
and, if relished, a few table raisins, 
form a good substitute. 

All the fruits may be taken un- 
cooked if the system can assimilate 
them. 

When no great hunger is felt at a 
meal nut cream should never be taken, 
but only a little juicy fruit, baked or 
raw apples, green grapes or tomatoes 
being always the safest. 

If sores appear, with matter in them, 
too many sweet, dried fruits are being 
taken. 

If sores appear with watery exuda- 
tion, too much acid is being taken. 

If irritation is felt, or skin eruption 
appears, too much nut cream is being 
taken. 

Should constipation set in, less nut 
cream and more juicy fruits should be 
eaten. If the bowels are too much re- 
laxed, less fruit and more nuts, such 
as pine kernels, are needed. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 
FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 
By Unctz Jor, 
No. 000.—Master Thomas Sydney elements of long life, for many of them 


Kerfut.—This lad is well organized to must have lived to a good old age. 
enjoy health, and has capacity to en- He will be able to resist disease if 











MASTER THOMAS SYDNEY KERFUT, CHORISTER OF GRACE CHURCH. 


dure, go through, and overcome fa- he is placed where he has to come in 
tigue. He has inherited good health contact with it, for he is not one who 
and a fine constitution, and probably will take on an epidemic or disease 
he can trace from his ancestors his readily. He is also able to recuperate 
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his strength when it is exhausted, or 
if he has had a hard day’s work he is 
able to get over it much more readily 
than the majority of his age. This re- 
cuperative power will be an excellent 
thing for him as he passes along in 
life. 

The basilar brain helps to stimulate 
his intellectual and moral forces, thus 
he will be executive in his work and he 
will throw ardor and enthusiasm into 
whatever he does. There are some 
people in the world who are passive. 
They can do a thing well, but they put 
no enthusiasm into their work, there- 
fore it drops like lead when the stimu- 
lus is gone. He is able to keep up the 
stimulus, or interest, while he is work- 
ing, owing to the fact that his basilar 
qualities, namely, Destructiveness and 
Combativeness, with Approbativeness, 
give him the necessary ambition and 
stimulus to work, to think, and to act. 

We realize the fact that his forehead 
is broad and high for one of his age, 
and that it is particularly broad on 
the outer temples. His perceptive fac- 
ulties should help him to see, observe, 
and practically take into account 
everything that is around him. 

The organs of Constructiveness, Or- 
der, together with Tune and Compari- 
son, enable him to discern the true 
interpretation of music. 

If he were with a lot of boys, and 
each had to make his own interpreta- 
tion of a piece, he would be one who 
would use originality in producing the 
score; in fact, he will put light and 
shade into the work before him with- 
out being told or shown, for the innate 
ability to use these powers help him 
to be an artist in his work. There are 
some who are like parrots, and per- 
form their work because someone else 
jO puly osoyy, “MOY Wey} UAOYS svy 
people do excellent work, but they can- 
not rise to any special occasion where 
originality is required. In the case 
before us we see that he has more than 
the adaptability of mind to do work. 
He has the capacity to design, and that 

ower gives him exceptional original- 
ity, and were he to take up the work 
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of a musician he could construct an 
opera as well as define the true inter- 
pretation of melodious harmonies in 


music. There are many lads who have 


wonderfully sweet voices up to a cer- 
tain age, and then they are obliged to 
drop their musical career because they 
have not enough musical capacity to 
continue their work; but in the case 
of Thomas Kerfut we realize that the 
organs of Time and Tune are strongly 
manifested; thus he should study 
music as an art, not simply in vocal 
culture, but in teaching, composing, 
and improvising. He has special abil- 
ity in this respect which should not be 
lost as he passes into manhood. 

His comparative power is very 
strong, and he should be very quick to 
detect any error or mistake that is 
made in the score that is being per- 
formed by a large company, and were 
he directing a choir he would know 
where any mistake was made and 
would point it out. 

His Human Nature helps him won- 
derfully in understanding the charac- 
teristics of others, and this power will 
grow with him. He will be able, as a 
man, to understand the characteristics 
of those with whom he associates, and 
if he will let this power guide his mind 
he will make few mistakes in that di- 
rection. 

As time goes on, his Ideality being 
so strong, he ought to show some poetic 
talent and a good deal of literary and 
poetic ability. His imagination is well 
developed, and he will be able to draw 
it out by proper study—the study of 
literature. He had better get into the 
habit of reading the best authors so 
that he will cultivate good taste for 
reading, and let other boys fill their 
heads with the dime novels. 

He has strong sympathies, and they 
are easily called out; in fact, he is 
quick to see where anything can be 
done to relieve pain or suffering in his 
own family or in the family of others. 
He will make a first-rate nurse. If 
anyone were sick he would know what 
to do if the doctor were not at hand. 
He would know how to apply remedies. 
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There is no excuse for him to be 
untidy, for he has a keen sense of or- 
der, method, and arrangement, and he 
enjoys seeing things tidy, but his Con- 
tinuity does not always enjoy putting 
things away at the time, but if he is 
told about a thing he will see that it is 
put in its proper place; as a man he 
will be known for his sense of order 
and system, for his method in doing 
work, and for his power of arrange- 
ment. 

He likes to think, to arrange, to plan, 
to suggest to others what they should 
do as well as what he should do him- 
self, for his Causality gives him a good 
deal of originality in executing and 
planning, in using his time, and in ar- 
ranging his work. 

He will be able to organize for 
others. If he were a choir master he 
would know how to arrange music, and 
were he a director of a large company 
he would know how to financier it and 
lay out the work for 500 people, for the 
larger the line of work the better he 
will like it. He will not care for small 
things, or little, unimportant events, 
but if anything is grand, sublime, and 
large he goes into the spirit of it and 
his enthusiasm gets to a white heat, 
and he uses expressive language to de- 
note his pleasure when his feelings call 
for them. Thus he will be known 
among others for his general activity 
of mind, his spontaneity of thought, 
his fleetness of foot and nimbleness of 
fingers, his ability to act in an emer- 
gency, his foresight and power to look 
ahead, his keen appreciation of any- 
thing uncommon or sublime, and this 
will have great expression in the swell- 
ing tones of the organ or the delicate 
and exquisite notes of the violin. He 
will enjoy performing on both instru- 
ments himself. He will also be known 
for his keen sense of exquisite work in 
art or in music, for his mind is partly 
divided in regard to his capacity for 
each. He will be a connoisseur of art 
and a keen musical critic, and will 
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know whether a part is performed 
right or not, and even when no criti- 
cism is expected of him he will often 
say whether a thing has been done well 
or not, and his judgment can be relied 
upon. 

He will also be known for his ana- 
lytical power, his keen intuitions, his 
sympathy and thoughtfulness for oth- 
ers, and for his executiveness when 
anything calls for special effort, pluck, 
or endurance. 

Our advice to him is to cultivate his 
mind along a true musical education, 
that when his present voice changes 
he may still go on with his musical 
studies and complete his education and 
take up the study of music in its full- 
est sense. Or else he could devote 
himself to professional work in litera- 
ture or art. He will care less for a 
business life than he will for profes- 
sional work, where he will have scope 
for his originality. Other men may suc~ 
ceed better than he in a purely com- 
mercial and business capacity, while he 


can succeed in the working out of cer-_ 


tain unique lines of his own. 

Sometimes it is hard for him to ex- 
press all he feels. When he has been 
anywhere and his mother wants him to 
tell her all about what he has seen and 
heard, he thinks that she knows all 
about it, and it is difficult for him to 
sit down and unburden his mind and 
explain all the details. 

He can probably trace his ancestry 
back to the Anglo-Saxon race of Eng- 
lish blood, for there is a combination 
of the English and American elements 
in his organization. 

He was born in Boston; his parents 
were born in Canada; his father’s 
father was born in Canada; his father’s 
mother in Canada, and his mother’s 
relatives came from England. 

He possesses a very sweet and well- 
trained voice. Singing seems no more 
effort to him than to birds, especially 
the nightingale that sings when all is 
quiet at night. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





PHRENOLOGY. 


OPENING EXERCISES. 


The thirty-ninth session of the Ameri- 
can Institute, chartered and incorporated 
April 20, 1866, by the Legislature of New 
York, commenced on September 3. 

There was a large attendance, and an 
enthusiastic reception was accorded to 
the new students by the Faculty and the 
numerous friends of Phrenology. Charles 
Wesley Brandenburg, M. D., occupied the 
chair and gave a hearty welcome to all, 
and spoke of the many students who had 
already passed through the Institute. 

Master Arthur’ Bradley  (chorister 
eleven years,) sang very sweetly, (a) 
“Send Out Thy Light,” (b) ‘ Who is 
Sylvia?” accompanied by Mrs. Worce- 
ster. 

Mme. Alice Schmidt Fritsch, a talented 
professional, gave two piano-forte solos 
with great taste; Miss Jessie A. Fowler, 
Vice-President, explained the objects of 
the Institute; Marguerite De Fritsch (of 
Sousa and his band) played two solos on 
the violin with rare skill; Dr. John V. 
Sibley, A. M., Professor of the Eclectic 
Medical Colege, spoke on the importance 
of character building; the Rev. Thomas 
Alexander Hyde, B.D., in an eloquent ad- 
dress explained the usefulness of Phre- 
nology; then Mrs. Fritsch played three 
exquisite piano-forte solos; D. M. Gard- 
ner, M.D., gave an address on the Bene- 
fits of Mental Culture; Mr. M. H. Piercy, 
Secretary, spoke on the work of the 
session. A general reception and intro- 
duction of students followed and 
brought the meeting to a close. 


Dr. Brandenburg said in part: 

“Friends and Students:—Assembled 
on this occasion for social conference, 
you are welcomed to the opening exer- 
cises of the 39th Annual Session of the 
American Institute of Phrenology. 

“Tt is not my design to entertain you 
with an account of the rise, history and 
progress of Phrenology, or an exposition 
of its principles.and practice. 

“The practical school of Phrenology 
was born of the Seventeenth Century. 

“When the leading functions of the 
brain were revealed by Dr. Gall, philos- 
ophy had its beginning. At this time 
the known characteristics of humanity 
took the place of the metaphysical spec- 
ulation, which extended far back, even 


into the early twilight of human history. 

“ The life and character of its founder: 
Dr. Gall, the gradual unfolding of his 
great discovery, the trials and impedi- 
ments with which he and 


his followers 





had to contend, its present favorable 
position and utility would each be a 
fitting theme for this occasion. 

“You are welcome to stand on our 
phrenological platform indicated or sug- 
gested by the most candid and thought- 
ful minds, viz.: that of pure, cautious 
and repeated observation, systematically 
pursued and tested by many years of ex- 
perience. 

“ The word welcome conveys to human 
understanding, politeness, kindness and 
friendship which bring joy or happiness. 

“As students matriculated in this In- 
stitute of Phrenology, you will not only 
be welcomed by the Board of Trustees 
and Faculty, but by more than seven 
hundred (700) of our graduates who are 
to be found all over the world. 

“There will be joy for us when you 
join our ranks, helping to forward the 
march of humanity into regions of 
greater exaltation of character and life 
by the spread of phrenological philos- 
ophy, broadcast to all people. 

“In the writings of Alipili, he said: 

**He who desires the first place among 
the students of nature, will nowhere find 
a greater or better field of study than 
himself.” 

“The ancient sage spoke wisely: 

“*Man know Thyself.” 

“Our Institute offers you a welcome, 
and an opportunity to study and know 
the practical and useful about Man.” 





Miss Fowler said in part: ‘ There are 
three stages in the history of every new 
doctrine. First, everybody says it is 
ridiculous; next, they all declare it to be 
impossible; finally, they say ‘that they 
always thought so.’ 

“Gall encountered the first stage 
when everybody said it was ridiculous. 
My father encountered the second when 
they all declared it to be impossible. 

‘*“We are entering into the port. of 
the third, notwithstanding the ripple of 
resentment from a few. How comforting 
it is to hear some people say, ‘ That they 
always thought so,’ when they have at 
one time strenuously opposed our pet 
theory; but one is willing to forget their 
former indifference so long as_ they 
eventually believe. There is, however, 
need for the display of intellectual logic 
and analogy. Emerson’s motto was, 
‘Hitch your wagon to a star,’ which is 
not so bad a motto for any student here, 
for all who start out on their own ac- 
count should set their aim high and set 
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before them lofty and pure ideals. To 
be candid, this is not the easiest way to 
get along in the world, nor does it al- 
ways bring in the quickest returns from 
the outside. It even often makes a per- 
son look odd and eccentric to others. 
Persons not infrequently are led to take 
the other side from that of the majority. 
But by attaching himself to an unpop- 
ular cause many a young man and 
woman have made their prosperity and 
standing, because they acted on what 
they thought to be right. Their ener- 
gies are called out to the fullest and 
what seemed unpopular at first turns 
out to be the right cause. 

“This was proved in James Russell 
Lowell, who was not known until he 
identified himself with the unpopular 
anti-slavery cause. At that time it did 
him no good in the eyes of the people of 
Boston, but his ‘ Bigelow Papers’ en- 
abled him to begin a political career that 
gave him the appointment of Minister 
of the United States, first at Madrid and 
then at London. He hitched his wagon 
to a star, and did not think of riches as 
the chief end in life. Riches are not to 
be despised, but there are some impor- 
tant things that cannot be bought with 
money; (1) a good character; (2) a 
good reputation; (3) a high ideal. These 
are all interpreted on the Temple of 
Delhi—namely, ‘ Know Thyself.’ 

“To ‘know thyself’ you must study 


Phrenology. To enable you to study 
Phrenology, the Institute was_ estab- 
lished. Its teachers to-day are men and 


women of experience, and its subjects 
are broad and elevating. Character is 
the keynote, and in investigating this 
subject we have to include Psychology, 
Phrenology, Physiognomy, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Heredity, Hygiene, Ethnol- 
ogy, ete., etc. Whatever you do, you 
will do better by the aid of Phrenology. 

“You may be asked puzzling questions 
when you go home, such as to analyze 
the powers of the mind, or to explain 
how thought manifests itself through the 
brain cells. In reply, ask your ques- 
tioner if he can analyze the invisible 
fragrance and vibrations which proceed 
from a bunch of violets and which will 
perfume a whole room. Or ask him to 
analyze the passage through the air of 
the dots and dashes of the Marconi sys- 
tem of wireless telegraphy. We all 
know that God gives the current starting 
from the soul and acting as a dynamic 
force upon the brain cells and going 
direct to Him, so why should not the 
brain send out as*many messages as the 
wireless telegraph? Why should there 
not be a natural law and none the less 
spiritual because natural? Such forces 
exist whether we see them work or not, 
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call them thought transference, psychic 
sympathy, spiritual sympathy, spiritual 
affinity, what you will. 

“These forces of influence between 
man and man acting independently of 
distance are rapidly claiming recognition 
from the physical investigator, and are 
therefore to be explained through the 
duality of God’s handiwork—man—and 
appertain to the highest part of man and 
act by divine and natural laws; thus the 
natural laws and the spiritual laws are 
closely allied, and give man his dual 
nature. Phrenology embraces both, and 
we teach these laws that pertain to man- 
kind’s physical and spiritual nature, and 
before you have finished the course you 
will understand the influence of thought 
on the brain cells, and many other im- 
portant questions.” 


Dr. Sibley. 


Dr. Sibley said in part: “I shall say 
but little on the positive side of the sub- 
ject, and would call your attention to 
some of its negative aspects. It is not 
alone enough in character building to 
say what should be done, but also what 
should not be done. It not infrequently 
happens that the performance of certain 
deeds habitually, or the indulgence of 
certain habits, more than overcomes all 
the positive good that has been accom- 
plished. And in this connection, let us 
consider for a few moments, two of the 
greatest hindrances to character build- 
ing: Indolence and _ Selfishness. This 
world, especially this age of the world, 
was not made for the idle, and if we 
don’t keep on moving we will surely find 
some one tramping on our heels. In- 
dolence is a habitwhich when once firmly 
established, is very difficult to eradicate, 
and the earlier we make the effort to 
break it up, the more likely are we to 
succeed. The indolent habit is not so 
dreadful per se, but dreadful through the 
consequences of its sequele. It is re- 
sponsible for a great deal of trouble, and 
when it is coupled with selfishness, it 
forms a combination that makes one of 
the greatest barriers to the development 
of character. To my mind, selfishness 
should be classed among the greatest of 
sins, for out of it grows directly a great 
many other sins. Some selfish men have 
earved their names high on the tablet of 
Time, where they can never be effaced; 
but they were not great characters in 
the true sense of the word. The names 
of Nero and Herod will live as long as 
history; but they were not great char- 
acters, they were simply notorious. 
There are menwho arehonest and moral, 
as these words are usually understood, 
who are good in the abstract, but who 
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never become great characters on ac- 
count of their selfishness. A man must 
not only be good, he must be good for 
something, and the true test of a man is 
not so much what he is as what he does. 
Providence has seen fit to place in this 
world a large amount of misery and sor- 
row, as well as joy and happiness, and 
he who is not interested heart and soul 
in making the former less and the latter 
more, can never develop into a great 
character. The man who with ample 
means at his command makes no effort 
to lighten the burdens of those around 
him, who, while enjoying the blessing of 
perfect health, feels no concern for the 
pain and suffering of his less fortunate 
fellow man, is not worthy the name of 
man. Fortunately, these two retarding 
evils, indolence and selfishness, manifest 
themselves in childhood, when the sub- 
jective mind is easily impressed, and 
through which they may be overcome. 
Through the several senses suggestions 
may be carried to the receptive centres 
of the brain, where they assist in the 
great scheme of evolution and character 
building, that is lifting mankind out of 
the slough of ignorance and selfishness, 
into the higher plane of intellectual ad- 
vancement. It is a pleasing thought 
that ideas are readily carried to the sub- 
jective consciousness of the child, where 
they exert powerful and lasting in- 
fluences for the good of character build- 
ing. The building of character in chil- 
dren through suggestion is receiving 
eareful consideration at the hands of 
some of the greatest men of the scientific 
world. The natural receptive nature of 
the child makes it easy frequently to 
break up bad habits through suggestion 
that could not be overcome in any other 
way; and demonstrations of this kind 
have been made so often that we are 
warranted in the belief that at no dis- 
tant day, it will become an effective in- 
strument of reform in some of our penal 
institutions. Suggestions frequently re- 
peated develops the mind of a child as 
nothing else can. In fact, the best 
features of our modern methods of edu- 
vation are little more than the _ intel- 
ligent use of suggestion. Suggestion is 
useful in moral training; for through it 
we may reclaim the wayward boy, re- 
form the drunkard,and stop the thought- 
less girl in her downward career; for it 
is a well established fact that suggestion 
is all powerful in the remodeling of 
character and in corecting bad habits. 
The import of suggestion as a morai 
educator in all stages of life, inspires us 
with the hope and the belief that man- 
kind is in possession of one of the most 
effective means, not only of correcting 
perverted physical conditions, but of 
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promoting and sustaining moral and in- 
tellectual advancement.” 


Dr. Gardner. 
Dr. Gardner said in part: “ I have been 
asked to speak on mental culture and 
the work I shall take during the course. 


When I shall begin lectures to the 
class I shall speak of an organism 


known as the Ameeba. This is the uni- 
cellular organism by which we mean a 
simple mass of protoplasm, very minute 
in size and having in itself the properties 
of nutrition, irritation, growth, and re- 
production. As we ascend in this study 
with the different species, we will find 
other organisms in which the function 
of nutrition is carried on by one set of 
cells, while that of reproduction is car- 
ried on by another set. These consti- 
tute what are known as organs. This 
is an instance of so-called division of 
labor, and with it the members of the 
class will become familiar as we proceed 
with our work. In primitive times, in- 
dividual families used to travel about, 
obtaining their living as they could, 
making their own clothing, utensils and 
weapons. As they became more edu- 
cated, certain parts of this work was un- 
dertaken by certain individuals, which 
was another instance of the division of 
labor, until to-day we have classes of men 
set apart for the performing of certain 
duties, as tailors, gunmakers, physicians, 
and so forth. You see that with the 
advancement of education, or what we 
might term ‘ Mental Culture,’ that each 
one has become a specialist in a certain 
line, therefore our cities are filled with 
specialists. When you take up your 
studies to-morrow, you will have pre- 
sented to you the subjects of Anatomy 
and Physiology. In taking up these sub- 
jects it will become necessary for you to 
learn to use a great many words with 
which you are possibly unfamiliar, but 
if you practice among yourselves the use 
of these words and terms, you will be- 
come familiar with them and will be 
more able to understand the meaning of 
articles containing these words than you, 
perhaps, have been before this. As a 
result of these studies, you will become 
more critical in your examination of 
objects. If, for instance, you are look- 
ing at this paper-weight, you will see on 
the top of the same a small round knob, 
which perhaps would not have attracted 
your attention had it not been for the 
method of study you had to pursue in 
this course. Now, by Physiology, we do 
not mean what so many people think is 
meant by the word. From the ordinary 
school-books on the subject, one is led to 
believe that physiology means the names 
and location of a number of bones and 
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organs. From your course here, you Mr. Piercy 
will learn that it does not. You will : ake i 
learn that Anatomy teaches these things, Mr. Piercy then made a few remarks; 


while Physiology teaches you what they he expressed his sorrow to have to talk 
do. To illustrate, you will find that of the business and practical side, after 
there are a number of tendons in my having had such excellent and instruc- 
forearm, that is anatomy; but when tive speeches from the orators of the 
you study what part the muscles and evening; he said that the students might 
tendons had in making those fingers form a good idea of the course of instruc- 
move, you are studying the physiology. tion from having heard from some of the 
In other words, Anatomy teaches what members of the Faculty, and that there 
the thing is, while Physiology teaches were others not present, but just as able, 
what it does. As to the benefits of Men- and that if any of the audience present 
tal Culture, these depend upon yourself. were undecided as to taking the course 
Here, in this Institution, they try to tell he hoped they would hesitate no longer. 


you how to determine what faculties © He impressed on the students the ne- 
you possess which you should try to cessity of being present at the right 
train. If you discover what these fac- time, and rather to be a minute too early 
ulties are, and do train them, it may re- than too late, so as not to miss any part 
sult in your getting your livelihood in a of the lectures. 

different manner than you had formerly He invited the students to call on him 
anticipated. You have heard this even- for any advice or information which 
ing that there is a faculty known as in- would help them to comfort and safety. 
dolence. Some of us possess this more He said, “ to-morrow at half-past nine, 


than others, and it is not a good faculty until half-past ten, Miss Jessie A. Fowler 
to cultivate. At the same time, there would open the course with the first 
are some of us who have this faculty lecture, on the principles of the Science, 
quite highly developed, and in such a_ from half-past ten to eleven there would 
case, it makes considerable difference be a recess, and from eleven to twelve 
how we get our living. A few years ago, Dr. Brandenburg would lecture on ‘ Hy- 
I arose at four o’clock in the morning giene in Reference to the Memory.’ In 
and went to work, finishing my work in the afternoon, Dr. Gardner would lecture 
about fourteen hours. This was before I on ‘Anatomy.’” He made reference to 


had begun to receive the so-called bene- the esteemed and able ex-Secretary of 
fits of Mental Culture. In contrast to- the Institute, Dr. Drayton, who, he re- 
day, my wife says I don’t get up at all. gretted, was unable to be present, a let- 


Those of us who possess the faculty of ter from whom he then read. He in- 
indolence, while we say it should not be vited those present who were not as yet 
developed, we believe that if we can members of the Library to become so, 
obtain our living without too great and thereby take advantage of the great 
amount of physical effort, and still have benefits to be gained by it. 

a pretty fair living, we think that is pre- The volumes to be found in the 
ferable to a large amount of hard work Library, including the Journal for 
for a small amount of remuneration. It thirty-eight years, and the excellent col- 
may be possible that by your course in lection of other books which is offered, 
this institution, you will find that you is more than many other libraries of 


possess certain faculties which, if de- larger dimensions can do. 

veloped, may result in your bettering He concluded by expressing his wish 
your condition in just the same way. that all those present would attend the 
Whether you do or not, you certainly Graduating exercises, October 25, when 
cannot help but gain by having asso- addresses from the students would be 


ciated yourself with us for the length of followed by the presentation of di- 
time you are to be here. [ shall take plomas. 

great pleasure in meeting the class to- 

morrow, at which time we will begin the Rev. Thomas Hyde’s speech will appear 
study of Anatomy. in our next number. 


on ee 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE PAPERS. 


The following paragraph appeared in’ by inserting the reply we sent to the 
the New York Journal for August 30th. Editor. 


Several friends of Phrenology saw and Several members of our Literary Union 
forwarded us the clipping, asking us at or Press Association have also kindly 
the same time to answer it in the PHRE- replied, notably Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald, and 


NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. This we have done Mr. Koch. We insert the letter of the 
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last-named gentleman and one of the 
courteous replies received from the 
Editor. All members of our Literary 
Union will do the cause signal service 
by promptly replying to all such state- 
ments calculated to mislead the ig- 
norant. 

Editorial 
30th: 

“P.S.—A certain philosopher named 
Gall, invented and very interestingly ex- 
pounded a psychological system based 
upon Phrenology. 

“He taught that a certain bump in the 
skull indicated an affectionate nature. 
That particular bump in his head was 
extraordinarily developed. 

“He taught that a thin skull and a 
highly developed brain meant great in- 
tellectual capacity. 

“He was really an intellectual and a 
useful man. His own ideas were false, 
but he directed human energy to correct 
paths and psychological investigation. 

“When he died a rather curious thing 
happened. 

“He had talked so much about skulls 
and brains and their meanings that it 
was thought highly important to dissect 
his own head. 

“They discovered that the skull was 
twice as thick as that of an ordinary 
man. 

* And in his highly developed bump of 
Amativeness they found a tumor. 

“When the historian of the future 
comes to dissect the skull and the brain 
of this American Republic, we think it 
very likely that the surprised anatomists 
will find a very thick skull covering our 
republican brain and a very large tumor 
in the bump of liberty.” 


column, Saturday, August 


Reply No. 1. 

Editor Evening Journal, New York City. 

Dear Sir:—Knowing the great value 
of your widely circulated paper, we beg 
to draw your attention to an erroneous 
statement which was made on August 
30th, which statement we do not expect 
you endorsed, and which we regret the 
more because we feel sure that it will be 
more injurious to your paper than act- 
ually to the subject mentioned. The 
writer was refering to Dr. Gall, who, he 
states, “ invented, and very interestingly 
expounded a psychological system based 
upon Phrenology.” Allow us to offer 
our criticisms on the word “Invention,” 
as the writer was not probably aware 
that Phrenology was discovered by a 
very careful series of collected facts from 
observation, and by experiments upon 
the brain tissue itself. Further on in 
the same article it was stated that, “on 
dissection, Dr. Gall’s skull was discov- 


ered to be twice as thick as that of an 
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ordinary man.” Again allow us to cor- 
rect this statement also, as it is erron- 
eous, to prove which, any one who would 
like to examine the skull of Dr. Gall for 
himself, will find in the Anthropological 
Museum, in Paris, where Dr. Gall’s skull 
and collection can be seen, that the skull 
is not, as stated in your paper, of double 
thickness from that of an ordinary man. 
Furthermore, a model of Dr. Gall’s skull 
was presented to Mr. L. N. Fowler, in 
1896, the year of the centenary of Dr. 
Gall’s labors, which shows it to be a 
skull of very fine proportions and text- 
ure. The model is in my possession at 
the American Institute of Phrenology, 
and can be seen by any of your readers 
who care to make a further investigation 
of the subject. It harmonizes exactly 
with the skull of Dr. Gall, which I have 
examined on several visits to Paris. 

As we believe your wide-spread in- 
terest in the cause of humanity, and 
your desire to secure accuracy of state- 
ment in regard to the valuable informa- 
tion that appears in your editorial col- 
umn, we feel sure that you will allow us 
to further refer to Dr. Gall’s works 
themselves for the corroboration of some 
of the facts that we have above stated. 


Reply No. 2. 

Editor of the Evening Journal:—Being 
a steady reader of your editorials and 
one of your many admirers, I trust you 
will grant a few remarks in reference to 
the enclosed editorial of yours. 

Considering that your influence is far- 
reaching and considering the subject of 
* Phrenology,” which you used as a basis 
of a cheap joke, as a great and useful 
science, I can not repress a feeling of 
sorrow when reading it. 

If either your popularity and reputa- 
tion, or the importance of the subject, 
were less significant, your exceptional 
unwarranted talk about it could go un- 
noticed. 

That the discovery of Phrenology is 
more direct cause for civilization and 
advancement of science and philosophy 
for the last century, than any other dis- 
covery or invention is not what I intend 
to demonstrate to you, although for a 
student of these sciences, it is an unmis- 
takable fact. 

What I wish to call your attention to 


is the absolute wrong and _ perverted 
truth of your allusion to this noble 


science which deserves and needs assist- 
ance and dissemination. 

You owe it to the cause of truth that 
you possess yourself of more knowledge 
of this science, and in regard to your 
insufficient information shown in your 
statement I would refer you to pages 
thirty-nine to forty-three of Nelson 
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Sizer’s “How to Study Strangers by 
Temperament, Face, Head,” etc., to your 
perusal, also Dr. Gall’s works. 

It is not often that you offer cause for 
taking exceptions, and knowing your 
sterling value and desire to be right and 
true, I hope you will in future treat 
this subject with more and proper con- 
sideration. 


Dear Sir:—We are obliged to you for 
your communication, which will be re- 
ferred to the proper department. Com- 
munications from our readers, including 
any honest criticism, proving interest in 


———_# 
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the paper, are always most welcome and 
are of great value to the editorial man- 
agement. We should be extremely glad 
to hear from you at any time in regard 
to the attitude of the American and 
Journal on current matters and public 
questions. 
Yours very truly, 
New York American and Journal. 


The allusion to the tumor is altogether 
fictitious and without foundation, made 
up only to fit the joke at the end of 
article. 


AND CUPID. 


THE EVEN-SONG. PART III. 


By MARGARET ISABEL Cox. 


Continued from July Number. 


The chimes ring out a welcome glad and 
true 

And ’cross Cathedral threshold pass the 
guests; 

Friends they of Manus and Womana 
thro’ 

The years of faithful, trustful, loving 
wedded life. 

Thro’ century half-told they each have 
stood 

The watchful spirits at the outer gate 

Of Love’s fair garden, beauteously clad; 

The Soldier-Sentinels most vigilant 

’Gainst ills of body and of mind and 
soul; 

The white-robed Ones of radiant face 
and wing 

Who bear the human thought ’bove 
sordid care, 

*Bove vale of self-desire to things divine. 


List! St. Phrenology’s grand wedding- 
march! 

The symphony of life and Love and Life 

Arising from Cathedral organ as 

A grand triumphal march of mazing 
years 

Thro’ golden time of Love and Life and 
Love! 


Thro’ aisle flower-carpeted again they 
pass, 

Womana sweet and fair to look upon, 

Womana, whose brow Timus has touched 
with 

A lightsome hand, and Manus by her 
side, 

With speed not less than when with her 
he trod 

The aisle-path on their happy wedding 

hour. 


Womana, incarnation of all charms 

That make a woman true wife, mother, 
friend, 

That make a woman’s heart throb in 
desire, 

In loving love for him whose name she 
bears; 

And Manus, bearing light the touch of 
years, 

His face ’graved with the sign of lofty 
thought, 

Of aspirations high, fulfilled content, 

Withal a kindly face yet masterful. 


*Mid chime of bells and organ song 
beneath 

The crown-stars of a myriad lights they 
pass 

Attended by Constance, the fair and true, 

And Marriagus, the loyal and the leal, 

Bestrewing temple aisle with fairest 
blooms. 


And in their train a second Manus comes, 

A stalwart son, who bears his father’s 
name 

As proudly as a king wears royal 
crown— 

The Son, disciple of Phrenology, 

His lesson conned in childhood at the 
knee 

Of sweet Womana. He, too, wedded well 

As did his father, finding in the wife 

And mother of his children (here to- 
night) 

The qualities good St. Phrenology 

Said were for his true-mated happiness. 


Womana’s second-self, a Daughter, bears 
In mother-arms a baby, fatherless, 

Her sombre garments telling saddest 
tale 
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Of widowhood; yet has she _ learned 
grand truths 

From St. Phrenology that bright her life 

And make more strong her arms for 
baby dear. 


Now Husband, Wife, in very truth (for 
Truth 

Has made them One) 
household pass 

They toward marriage-altar, 
hand. 

So have they learned and lived (Womana 
and 

Her lover-husband) 
all 

Are come to call her blessed on this eve, 

This Golden Wedding Eve, and Manus 
crown 

With loving honor, filial gratitude. 

Sons, Daughters, and their children’s 
children, all 

Thrice bless’d in body, mind, and soul, 
the gift 

Of Manus and Womana unto them. 


with all their 


hand-in- 


that the household 


They stand before the marriage-altar 
where 

In years agone they plighted wedding- 
troth, 

Love-circled ’round by kindred, she most 
near 

Whose sable robes bespeak of widow- 


hood. 


Now Tuna’s mystic touch more softly 
grows 

Till organ-song is psalm of silent joy. 

The while a halo-hush rests over all 


Dear St. Phrenology, white-robed and 
fair, 

A radiant vision, comes thro’ flow’ring 
maze 

(Thro’ cloister-blooms where Cupid shyly 
hides) 


To marriage-altar, beck’ning Manus and 
Womana low to kneel for benison, 
In silent, blessed benediction for 
These years spent in her service loyally. 


The twain repeat the ‘Know Thyself,” 
the creed 

Of all these years, their pledge of loyal 
faith, 

Their plighted troth, their vow for future 
time; 

And then upon the marble tablet where 

Are writ the names of ev’ry twain who 
leal 

Have been to her until their Even-Song 

Phrenology bids Conjugalia 

Engrave their names and, too, her wish 
for them. 


While Veneratia, divinely fair, 
Wafts fragrant incense-prayer from cen- 
ser gold, 
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While Marriagus and Constance give to 
each 

A Golden Wedding gift, 
enlinked, 

There comes from organ-loft a song so 
sweet, 

Yet so soft-thrilling in its message-joy 

It reaches baby dear (love-cradled in 

Dear mother-arms) who answers back in 
words 

Known but to mothers, angels, and to 
babes. 


twin-hearts 


The wee Boy Cupid (St. Phrenology 

Has been his teacher, guide, and friend 
these years) 

Till now has stood within the flow’ring 
maze 

Half-hid by flowing robes resplendent of 

Good St. Phrenology. He forward steps 

And glances ’round, lured by the baby 
cry, 

And feels strange kinship 
beauteous joy. 


with this 


He lists the Love-created organ-song, 

The answ’ring chant of Constance, Mar- 
riagus, 

The love 
guest; 

Beholds the star-lit dome, the fragrant 
blooms 

That waft their incense-wish with prayer 
of all, 

The marriage shrine, the Loveliness of 
Love; 

Beholds the happiness of Manus and 

Womana, and lists to Phrenology 

As in sweet voice she bids the guests all 
come 

Within the hour to banquet-feast pre- 
pared; 

Lists as Phrenology bids them in name 

Of Manus and Womana to partake 

Their hospitality and welcome cheer. 


response of ev’ry wedding 


A solemn hush of silence broken by 

The sweet-toned voice of Tuna chanting 
low 

Of Love’s triumphant calm and blessed- 
ness 

Joy-sending all its benediction down 

From organ-loft to mariage-altar, while 

The wedding guests respond in heart 
accord 


In joy-response with Constance, Mar- 
riagus. 
List! St. Phrenology’s grand “ March 


of Life,” 
Of Love and Life, for Life is only Love. 
And to its measured time does Manus 
pass 
With sweet Womana thro’ the blossomed 
aisle i 
{( Continued on page 335.) 
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‘* The localization of the faculties of the mind is now an established fact.” 


a 


BRAIN SURGERY. 


The following story has been pub- 
lished in the “ New York Herald ” con- 
cerning the loss to a young man of his 
appreciation of “ manners ”: 


Dr. Karl Diwald, one of the best known 
surgeons in Vienna, has just drawn at- 
tention to a very peculiar case. 

A young man who was attending the 
Military College was accidentally shot in 
the head by a revolver, and Dr. Diwald, 
who was summoned to attend him, ex- 
tracted the ball and at the same time 
removed a fragment of the brain. 

Serious results were expected, but the 
young man speedily recovered and soon 
afterward passed a successful examina- 
tion. 

Strange to say, however, since the oper- 
ation took place his manners and habits 
have been deplorable, which is the more 
remarkable since he was reputed to have 
been one of the most polished young men 
in Vienna. His associates now say that 


they cannot tolerate him and that even 
at table he is constantly guilty of gross 
breaches of good manners. 





Dr. Diwald maintains that the por- 
tion of the brain which he removed while 
extracting the bullet must have been 
that very part which controls all matters 
relating to decorum and good conduct; 
in other words, that the bump of good 
manners is located in that part of the 
brain, and that, since he has lost it, the 
young man finds it impossible to display 
good manners. 


Had we the information of where 
the brain was extracted we could tell 
what the probable result would be 
from such a loss. If, for instance, the 
superior parietal lobe was operated 
upon, just where the organ of Appro- 
bativeness is located, the young man’s 
ambition and sense of politeness would 
be affected. If the portion of the brain 
under the frontal bone, in the second 
or middle frontal convolution, was op- 
erated upon, then the organ of Agree- 
ableness was injured, and agreeable- 
ness, persuasiveness, blandness, and 
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youthfulness were affected, for Agree- 
ableness is the faculty that gives suav- 
ity of manner. 

We will endeavor to find out, and we 
shall be glad if anyone can help us in 
our search for the right location, that 
we can correlate it with what we 
recognize as the centre for good man- 
ners. 


THE FAMOUS CROW-BAR CASE. 


The famous Crow-bar case is an ex- 
ample of where the brain has been 
destroyed, leaving the person without 
the capacity to appreciate the line of 
thought expressed by the organ in 
question. For instance, before the ac- 
cident occurred in this famous case the 
young man was known for his moral 
worth and his veneration, or respect, 
for superiors. After he had recovered 
from the accident the young man 
showed no longer his moral respect for 
his employers, and so changed and 
altered was his conduct that he had to 
be dismissed from his former work. 

Another case can be cited of a man 
who received an injury on the back of 
the head. After the accident and for 
many years before his death it became 
observable to his wife that his love of 
home, friends, and family had changed. 
After he died his brain was examined 
in an autopsy and it was found that 
inflammation had set in at the base of 
the posterior region of his head, where 
the part was injured, and that it had 
gradually increased until the whole 
region of the back head was affected. 





CHILD STUDY. 


In a recent number of “ The Educa- 
tional Record ” the question was asked, 
(1) Is laziness an acquired habit, or is 
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it a natural habit? (2) Is it due to 
ill-health, (3) or is it the result of con- 
stant suppression of the natural activi- 
ties of the child at home or at school, 
(4) or is it innate? 

In our experience with children, of 
various ages, we have found that very 
often children are considered to be lazy 
when in reality their want of energy is 
due to other causes. 

(1) We think that where laziness 
does appear it is an acquired habit, 
rather than a natural one. 

(2) We know it is often due to ill- 
health. Many children are bright at 
school, but they are unable, owing to 
physical weakness, to continue their 
studies, and the habit of having to stop 
mental work because a cold is taken, or 
on account of some weakness that needs 
attention, the child is considered lazy 
and indifferent. We think that much 
of the ill-health of childhood could be 
prevented if children were not nurtured 
so much in the lap of luxury and in- 
dulgence and if more attention were 
given to physical conditions, such as 
warm feet, evenly clad bodies, nourish- 
ing food, and a plentiful supply of fresh 
air. 

(3) Is it the result of constant sup- 
pression of the natural activities of the 
child at home or at school? We think 
that laziness is often the result of per- 
sons not understanding the real activi- 
ties of childhood and the real necessity 
of preparing a true safety-valve for 
such energies. By suppressing the 
natural activities of a child he has no 
outlet for his energies, and he becomes 
so curbed that he does not properly 
mature, and hence is pushed into the 
wrong channels. If parents and teach- 
ers would only recognize how beneficial 


it would be to their children to have 
some plan laid out by which they could 
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use their energies in a workshop, gar- 
den, or in doing the many chores about 
the house, and pay them for their ef- 
forts, many children would have no time 
for naughty or undesirable tendencies 
to grow, and laziness would not be 
fostered. 

(4) Is it innate? We do not think 
that general laziness is innate; in fact, 
unless a child is decidedly lymphatic 
in temperament, or what is sometimes 
called lethargic, he is, to the contrary, 
brimming over with energy, but if we 
try to keep a child quiet who has a 
strong basilar brain, we cannot expect 
good results will accrue. We do not, 
therefore, think that laziness is innate. 
A child may be dilatory, or slow, in 
doing things, especially where a mother 
is in a hurry, but we do not call this ele- 
ment of mind laziness. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


The Evening Classes will commence 
the first Monday in November, at 7:45. 
These will, we trust, continue to be a 
boon to business men and women, teach- 
ers and others. 


ee 


LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


For some years past our School of Cor- 
respondence has been of advantage to 
hundreds of students who could not 
come to New York or London. 





THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


The Evening Classes which commenced 
in September at the above Institute con- 
tinue their work from week to week 
under the able tuition of Professor D. T. 
Elliott. 
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REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
Surnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de 
strability of any particular volume for person- 

use. It ts our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 


“On the Great Highway.”—Published 
by the Lathrop Publishing Company.— 
This is a new book from James Creel- 
man, a well-known correspondent, and is 
full of pith and interest and crowded 
with scenes from real life. He visited 
Count Tolstoi, and the Russian novelist 
is protrayed in his peasant-prophet life; 
while his views on marriage and religion, 
vegetarianism and humanity are ex- 
plained with delightful frankness. 

As the writer has travelled a great 
deal, he carries you from Count Tolstoi 
to the Pope in the Vatican, and then 
you find yourself on the heights of 
Ping-Yang; presently you are sitting 
with him in the cabin of a Chinese Ad- 
miral, and the next minute you are your- 
self riding with him at night through 
burning Manchuria villages with the 
army that conquered China. He gives a 
vivid picture of the charge of Chaffee’s 
troops up the heights of El Caney, in 
which the author himself was wounded 
at the head of this burning column. The 
chapter on the death of President Mc- 
Kinley, whom the writer had known for 
many years, ends the book of personali- 
ties with appropriate reverence. 


ern Geren 


PHRENOLOGY AND CUPID. 
Continued from page 332. 

From altar-place to golden portal-gate, 

From shrine to threshold, followed by 
the throng, 

Their kin and wedding-guests, out to the 
home 

Love-builded by the very wedding-guests 

Who will this hour partake of their good 
cheer. 


The organ-song is psalm of silent joy 

And halo hush of silence rests upon 

The passing throng. Again Dan Cupid 
stands 

Alone in great Cathedral save for One, 

Dear St. Phrenology, of whom he fain 

Would question, but with smile she bids 
him come 

To home of Manus and Womana, there 

To list the Amen of the Even-Song. 








TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b+ accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


677. E. P.—Pomona, Cal.—This child has 
a remarkably well-developed forehead, 
and he has evidently a good development 
of body, as his arms and limbs are strong 
and well-built. The principal trouble 
that he will experience is with his short 
neck. Having a large and active brain, 
he has a good deal to carry, and will 
need to be taught exercises that will 
help him to hold up his head out of his 
neck, instead of settling it down upon 
his shoulders. He is a very intelligent 
boy, and will know how to get along in 
the world, and will help others as well 
as himself. He is old for his age, and 
his mother will have to have patience 
with him to satisfy his curiosity. He 
will learn a great deal through asking 
questions, and if anyone will take the 
pains to answer his queries, they will 
save him a great deal of unnecessary 
study. He will make a good mathema- 
tician, and according to his strength he 
should be allowed a liberal education. 
Let us hear from this boy again. In 
languages, literature, and mental philos- 
ophy, he will succeed better than in the 
study of practical every-day affairs. 

678—V. E. L.—Colombo, Ceylon—You 
have a very enthusiastic character, and 
one that manifests more than ordinary 
scientific capacity. You are quick to 
observe what is taking place around you, 
and are able to work from some settled 
data. You do not allow your philosophic 
qualities to run away with you or influ- 
ence you against your will. You are 
rather idealistic, however, and enjoy 
having everything of the best quality. 
It is well for you that you have so much 
practical common sense, or your love of 
the «esthetic would cause you to forget 
the exactness of your observations. You 
know how to generate thought very 
quickly; in fact, your thoughts come to 
you more readily than words to express 
your ideas. The photograph does not 
indicate that you lack energy, but rather 
live on your spirit when your energy has 
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been used up. Try to keep up your 
vitality in every possible way and then 
you will be able to feed your brain with 
all necessary nourishment. You will 
succeed well as a student of Phrenology, 
and will work up as a reformer, scientist, 
lecturer, and exponent of some humani- 
tarian cause. 

679—J.A.W.—Mexico.—Your head rep- 
resents a good development of brain 
power, and if you have the opportunity 
you should certainly take it and study 
all you can. You are thoroughly in- 
terested in the philosophy of life, and 
are able to give many new thoughts and 
suggestions to those who are at a loss 
to know what to do. The trouble with 
you is, you generate thought faster than 
you know what to do with your plans 
when you make them, and you really 
ought to have some one who will take 
them from you and utilize them. You 
are firm and persevering in your efforts; 
in fact, do not let any impediment stana 
in your way. There is a good deal of the 
brotherly kindness in your nature, and 
you get readily in touch with other 
people. Try, therefore, to do all the 
good you can in the world, for others 
will appreciate your efforts. You have 
a distinct love of place, and like to locate 
your affections and regards, as well as 
your work, in a certain section of the 
country. You have also more concentra- 
tion of mind than we often find in per- 
sons born in the eastern and northern 
States. You possess large Human Nat- 
ure, and readily come to correct ideas 
in reference to the characteristics of 
others. This latter faculty should help 
you materially in your work. You 
could excel in the study of law, or will 
make a fine specialist in diagnosing 
disease. Making money for its own 
sake will not have much attraction for 
you. 

680—E. A. B.—Morenci, Arizona.—You 
are a wide-awake man. It does not take 
you long to make up your mind whether 
you will do a thing or not. You seem 
to become inspired to act and think 
readily on the spur of the moment, and, 
consequently, you can make more of 
your efforts than many men. Your 
Sublimity inclines you to do a variety of 
work on a large scale, and everything 
that you take up is carried out with the 
utmost skill, neatness, and taste. Yours 
is not a physical organization by any 
means, but a highly nervous, susceptible, 
and sensitive one. Your quality of or- 
ganization tells to your advantage, as it 
gives you keenness of mind and clearness 
of thought. You should be good in un- 
derstanding finance as an expert, but 
you care less for money for its own sake. 
You should be in control over others and 
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manipulate particular lines of business 
that require great discrimination, 
thought, and far-sightedness. You al- 
ways talk to the point and say but little, 
though you say that well. You should 
talk more and let people have the benefit 
of your experience. Your moral brain 
will strike you out as a man to take re- 
sponsibility. 


ee 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, tf correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEuponym or InITIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


F. B., Mass.—You ask how you are to 
overcome your growing plainness. We 
think that you can do this the best by 
studying your habits of life and by 
trying to avoid working continuously at 
night. You may be only growing thin 
instead of growing plain, that is what 
ails more women that they think. They 
work too hard and eat the wrong things. 
Those little lines crossing and re-cross- 
ing the forehead, caused by the shrink- 
age of the soft padding beneath the skin, 
those little lines that begin to run from 
the nose to the mouth, and age a woman 
more than any one thing; if she had 
kept up her flesh they would not be 
there. Women will do anything but 
rest and eat. They will lead the stren- 
uous life, and then insist on wondering 
why they lose their good looks. A glass 
of hot milk every night before retiring, 
will do more to keep away the crow’s 
feet than half the cosmetics they are so 
eager to spend their money upon. 

This thought applies to you, as well 
as to hundreds of others who have not 
asked the above question concerning 
plainness. 


L. C., N. J.—What causes narrow- 
mindedness. 

Several things induce narrow-minded- 
ness; one is a want of knowledge, for, 
as Pope says, “a little knowledge is a 
dangerous’ thing.” Secondly, a_ lazy 
mind is generally narrow. Lord Ches- 
terfield once said, “ The lazy’ mind will 
not take the trouble of going to the bot- 
tom of anything, but, discouraged by 
difficulties, stops short, contents itself 
with easy, and, consequently, superficial 
knowledge.” It is generally the indus- 
trious minds that are broad and liberal- 
minded. In order to avoid narrow- 
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mindedness then, it is necessary for us 
to acquire a true education that teaches 
us not only how to think, but how to 
think aright. 


J. Cross, Melbourne.—Many thanks 
for the paper you have sent containing 
a report in the “Age,” on Professor 
Baldwin Spencer’s lecture. We should 
have liked to have heard it as it was one 
that interests us much, viz.: “* The Life 
of the Central Australian Aborigines,” 
and for the benefit of our readers we will 
say that the lecturer observed that the 
Australian natives represented the most 
primitive race on the face of the earth, 
though they were not in the real sense 
of the term degraded, in fact, their mode 
of life was distinctly preferable to that 
of dwellers in some of the slums of Eng- 
land and Europe. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PHREN- 
OLOGISTS 


The following are some of the names 
and addresses of Phrenologists who are 
in the field: George Morris, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Harry F. Nelson, Springfield, 
Mass.: J. W. and A. M. Rutter, Atlantic 
City; Levi Hummel, Gordon, Pa.; Rev. 
Alfred Ramey, Tombstone, Ariz.; D. 
F. McDonald, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
John L. Capen, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. W. 
Brooks, Brantford, Ontario, Canada; 
Prof. Allen Haddock, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Dr. Martha Kellar, Cincinnati, O.; Paul 
B. Kington, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. M. Fitz- 
gerald, Chicago, Ill.; George Markley, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Ira L. Guilford, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; D. Mackenzie, Owen Sound, 
Canada; Dr. S. V. Gifford, Kokomo, Ind.; 
Ira W. Ely, Des Moines, Ia.; Otto Hatry, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; I. T. W. Clinton, Small 
Heath, Birmingham, Eng.; J. M. Severn, 
jrighton, Eng.; Misses Millard and 
Ward, Hastings, Eng.; J. W. Taylor, 
Morecambe; A. W. Williams. Aberyst- 
with; W. H. Lindsey, Hastings; T. Tim- 
son, Leicester; G. Dutton, Skegness. 

Prof. Levi Hummel, the Phrenologist, 
has been giving a series of lectures in 
the Opera House, Freeburg, Pa., during 
the week. He is a past-master in the 
science he would have every one know 
more about. It has been twenty years 
since he was last with us and many of 
our citizens remember him with pleasure. 

Say in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
that I see a great future in store for 
Phrenology and Phrenologists. We are 
yet the pioneers. 

Yours truly, 
Prof. A. Haddock. 
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PRIZES. 

No. 1.—A prize of $2—or eight shillings 
—is offered for the best Phrenological 
story of about 2,000 words. 

No. 2.—A prize of $2—or eight shillings 
—is offered for ten subscriptions of $1— 
or six shillings—each for the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 

No. 3.—A year’s free subscription to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be 
given to anyone who will send us two 
new subscriptions of $1—or six shillings 
—each. 

No. 4.—A prize of $2—or eight shillings 
—for the best article on ‘“* Phrenology: 
a Department of Medical Study.” 

Prizes close November Ist. 

We trust that a large number of our 
readers will compete. 


a 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE PAPERS. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ILL-BAL- 


ANCED MAN. 
By J. M. FITZGERALD. 
From the Chicago-American. 


The following is an account of a recent 
murder case in Chicago, in which Mr. 
Fitzgerald took the position that Oscar 
Thompson was innocent of any com- 
plicity in the murder of Mrs. Bartholin 
or Minnie Mitchell. The police and Chi- 
cago newspapers were of the opinion 
that Thompson was as guilty as Bartho- 
lin. Wm. J. Bartholin’s death and con- 
fession vindicated Mr. Fitzgerald’s judg- 
ment in this matter. Bartholin, on July 
7th, murdered his mother, and then on 
July 30th he murdered his sweetheart, 
and committed suicide August 31st, at 
Riceville, lowa. Thus VPhrenology. suc- 
cessfully pointed out the ill-balanced 
man, contrary to the opinion of the 
police and newspapers. Professsor J. M. 
Fitzgerald states: “ This is a very decep- 
tive picture; that is, it would deceive the 
eye of the average person. This is due 


to a general soundness or plumpness of: 


the lower face and a certain apparent 
openness of the eyes, and also because 
of the youthful appearance and an ex- 
uberance of animal health. 

* Let us look at the head and face more 
minutely than would be the case if our 
eyes were to carelessly fall upon it. 

“The head is a very broad one, as will 
be noticed, viewing it from ear to ear. 
The ear seems to be of a very firm, bold, 
and of a strong cartilaginous structure, 
evincing a hardy nature; it is, more- 


over, set on to the head as if there was 
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a great deal of brain, and a well-rounded 
formation of the skull at this point. 

“There is in that great fulness of the 
jaw and head at the juncture of the ear 
a wonderful capacity of temper, and if 
under any circumstances the strong de- 
sires of his nature be denied their grati- 
fication he would be capable of demoniac 
passions, of a revengeful hatred that 
would be capable of rendering him ab- 
solutely beside himself—in a word, in- 
sane, at least temporarily. 

* It will be noticed that his head grows 
narrower as it ascends toward the crown, 
hence, a lack of caution, a quality of 
mind so necessary to the watchfulness 
of our turbulent propensities, even as 
applied to the average mortal of moral 
intentions. 

“His head is enormously high at the 
centre of the apex, or crown. Firmness, 
worthy of any other direction than the 
guiding he gave it. The head slides off 
on either side at the top, showing not 
only a deficiency of moral brain, but a 
negative function of what is buried un- 
derneath that thick, hard skull. 

“The eyes are purposeless in expres- 
sion; they look straight ahead, but with 
a vacant stare rather than portraying 
any thought of an ambitious, mental, or 
moral quality. They are the eyes of a 
weak intelligence, denoting a love for 
“ase, vanity, and animal amiability. 

“The lower portion of the face is in- 
dicative of uncontrollable amatory pro- 
pensities. The chin and lips represent a 
heavy brain in the base of the backhead. 

“The lips are the soft, voluptuously 
full ones of the man of appetites. They 
are capable of uttering sweet words 
when the very breath is polluted with 
ravenous desires, and, if not satiated, are 
in an instant changed in shape by jeal- 
ousy and scorn, and finally to burst 
forth in furious imprecations. 

“ Back of these lips and eyes, in sullen, 
half good-natured repose, is a mind in- 
capable of self-restraint, or of following 
the feeble moral protests against his 
morbid propensities, and, in my opinion, 
the hands that are alleged to have desecrated 
his own home, and foully murdered the girl 
he should hare protected, have ended his 
own wanton and miserable existence ere 
this. 

“A study of Oscar Thompson presents 
a self-satisfied type of man, one whose 
work narrows his life down to his daily 
task of bread and a disposition to save 
for a rainy day. 

“He is a man of much reserve, quiet 
to a remarkable degree, self-controlled, 
and one of the last men to be suspected 
of a connection with anything so terrible 
as this fearful tragedy.” 

See portrait on frontispiece. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


We are delighted to be able to con- 
gratulate New York City on the advance- 
ment that it has made in establishing 
a “Court” for children. This is a step 
in the right direction, for the juvenile 
offenders will have in the future a court- 
room all to themselves, and all the ter- 
rible associations of the ordinary court 
have as far as possible been removed. 
The selection of the judges has also had 
a Phrenological thought expressed, for 
it has been stated that those who have 
a little humor in their composition have 
been selected in the place of those who 
are constitutionally serious, sober-mined, 
and unadapted to young life. 
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PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, 


Professor Virchow, the great patholo- 
gist, died in Berlin, September 5th. He 
was for sixty years a scientific student 
and teacher. He discovered the cellular 
nature of animal tissue. 

He was a liberal and strong-minded 
politician, and his career as a scientist 
was exceptional. 


THE PROGRESS OF OUR 

On the Fourth of July, President 
Roosevelt gave an eloquent oration at 
Pittsburg, Pa., on character and courage. 
These, the President says, are better than 
brillianey of intellect; words are good if 
they are backed up by deeds, and only so. 


COUNTRY. 
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ARTISTS OF THE NEEDLE.—DRESS- 
MAKERS DISCUSS THE NON-PAY- 
ING CUSTOMER AND HOW TO CIR- 
CUMVENT HER. 


The artists of the needle assembled in 
great numbers yesterday at the conven- 
tion of the Dressmakers’ Protective 
Association, in Twenty-third street. 
They were an up-to-date looking com- 
pany of women, who were there strictly 
for business. They listened attentively 
when any one talked business, and when 
she stopped they all talked at once. Miss 


White, the President, spoke of “ Non- 
aying and Slow-Paying Customers.” 


“You don’t need to have any at all,” she 
said very positively. “* When a stranger 
comes in size her up; gauge her; that’s 


it, gauge her. Make up your mind if 
she’s cranky or good-natured; if she 


knows what she wants, or doesn’t know 
what she wants. Then try to find out 
what she wants, or what she thinks she 
wants, and after she has given the order 
tell her your rule is half the price down 
before the dress is begun. If she makes 
a fuss, all right. Let her go. It’s better 
to have the fuss then than after you’ve 
lost your money. Better get rid of her 
on the start. There are plenty of good 
people. Of course, when it is an old 
customer whom you know well you don’t 
need to do anything of that kind.” 

* But sometimes they will pay two or 
three times and then won't” said a 
voice. 

“Oh, well, if you are smart 
them up right you won't get 
said Miss White.—From_ the 
(New York), September 9th. 


and size 
caught,” 
Tribune 


= 
‘What is the real good?” 

I asked in musing mood. 

“ Order,” said the court; 

“ Knowledge,” said the school; 
“Truth,” said the wise man; 
** Love,” said the maiden; 

“ Beauty,” said the page; 

“ Freedom,” said the dreamer; 
“ Home,” said the sage; 

“ Equity,” said the seer. 
Spake my heart full sadly, 
“The answer is not here.” 
Then within my bosom 

Softly this I heard: 

“ Each heart holds the secret; 
‘Kindness’ is the word.” 


ic amnantioasen 
NOTICE. 


The commencement exercises will be held 
October 24th, Friday evening, at 8 o'clock, 
when an interesting programme will be ar- 
ranged. 








SENSE AND HUMOUR. 

Teeth are like verbs—regular, irregu- 
lar, and defective. 

It’s easier to make records and wills 
than it is to break them. 

An amateur is a person who has en- 
tered the first stage of ignorance. 

If a man finds that marriage is a fail- 
ure he puts it all in his wife’s name. 

The wings of riches enable them to fly 
up and roost on the highest branches. 

Exceptions prove the rule; that’s why 
the golden rule is so firmly established. 

An Irishman says a woman always 
takes the cork out of a bottle by push- 
ing it in. 

Give a boy his choice of presents and 
he’ll take the one that turns out the 
most noise. 

Gold-brick purchasers are born often 
enough to keep the manufacturers from 
going out of business. 

Life may be worth living and it may 
not—it all depends on whether it’s your 
life or the other fellow’s. 

A man talks knowingly of the incon- 
stancy of women and then proceeds to 
get mad if one of them proves he is right. 

Wise men make proverbs for fools to 
laugh at. 

It’s all up with the drummer when he 
sees his grip. 

Some artists couldn’t draw a salary 
without the aid of tracing-paper. 

Life is short and art is long. 
men resemble life rather than art. 

The pleasure of giving is often spoiled 
by the wrench it costs us to let go. 

You would never know how important 
some men are if they didn’t inform you. 

When it comes to making payments 
some men never get beyond compliments. 

A girl never thinks her photograph 
looks like her unless it doesn’t look like 
her. 


Most 


TWO LITTLE SERVING MEN. 
Two little serving men have I, 

And one is strong and very spry. 
He loves to hammer, plane, and saw, 
To write and sometimes even draw. 
He takes my hat, and brings it up; 
He reaches down my drinking cup; 
He winds my top, and throws my ball; 
I could not get along at all 

Without this little serving man, 
Who helps me out in every plan. 


The other sympathizes, too, 

But is not half so quick to do. 

Some things he does quite well, but, my! 
Some others he won’t even try. 

He will not split the kindling wood, 
And yet he is so very good, 
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He holds it while the other chops, 
He also helps him wind my tops; 

But spin them? He can’t spin at all, 
You ought to see him throw a ball! 
Just like a girl! And—it’s a shame, 
But he can hardly write his name. 


And yet these serving men are twins, 

And look as like as two new pins. 

I think, perhaps, you’ll understand 

If you should know their name. 
Hand, 

And one, you know, is Right and deft; 

And one, of course, is slow and Left. 


It’s 


And yet, you know, I often find 

That if I’m calm with Left, and kind, 

He’ll do a lot of things, although 

He’s awkward and a little slow; 

And so I often think, perhaps 

He’s much like me and other chaps 

Who know enough to do our part, 

But some quick fellow, extra smart, 

Jumps in and does it first, and so 

We just get used to being slow, 

And that’s the way we don’t get trained, 

Because, perhaps, we’re just left brained! 
—St. Nicholas. 


NO LIES FOR HIM. 
Bookseller—Now, here’s a good book. 
It’s entitled “ What He Told His Wife.” 
Oldwell—That’s fiction; I want poetry. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 





AN IMPROVEMENT. 


Castleton—I have been making some 
big improvements in my library. 

Clubberly—What have you been do- 
ing? 

Castleton—Oh, giving away a lot of 
books.—Detroit Free Press. 


NIGHTMARES. 
“I dream my stories,” said Hicks, the 
author. “‘ How you must dread going to 
bed! ” exclaimed Cynus.—Tit-Bits. 


A SURE CURE. 
* One of the latest novels is called ‘ A 
Remedy for Love.’ ” 
“Something about house-cleaning, 1 
suppose.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


HAD THE EARMARKS. 


Cynicus—I read your spring poem in 
the last issue of “ Blank’s Magazine.” 

Scribbles—That wasn’t a spring poem. 

Cynicus—Of course it was. That tired 


feeling got a strange hold on me before 
I had 
Scroll. 


read half a dozen lines.—The 
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FOWLER &-WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object ef the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOJ.OGICAL 
J@URNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Meney Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts en 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required te Register Letters whenever requested 
te dose. 

S8iLVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almest sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMP8S will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
sheuld never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as weil as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In = ealy can prompt and careful attention be 
secur . 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be er- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
ow our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
e given, 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Quarterly Journal of Inebri- 
ety "—Hartford, Connecticut—for July 
contains an interesting article on “ The 
Psychology of Inebriety.” This article 
in itself is worthy of careful perusal, as 
it is of great value to all who are study- 
ing the subject in a technical way. It 
will also help those who see practical re- 
sults of inebriety, but who are unable 
to come to correct conclusions regarding 
them. The conditions of mind that help 
to make inebriety easy are here con- 
sidered; hence it is exceedingly inter- 
esting for reference purposes. There is 
also a valuable article on “ The Tobacco 
Addiction,” by Dudley S. Reynolds, M.D. 
We wish that this article could have a 
wide circulation. The opening paper is 
on the “ Relations of Alcohol to Moral 
Interests, etce., to the Human Family.” 
It is high time that the moral side of 





alcoholism should be treated from the 
legislative standpoint, and this is what 
the article endeavors to place before the 
readers. Altogether, the Quarterly is 
full of interesting matter. 

“The Bookman.”—Dodd, Mead & Co.— 
New York.—This is certainly a very in- 
teresting monthly, and book lovers 
would do well to inform themselves of 
its current literature, illustrated as it is 
with all the best and most modern por- 
traits of the day. In a recent number 
Bret Harte, Thomas Dunn English, and 
Francis Richard Stockton have _ illus- 
trated its pages. 

“The Living Age ”—Boston—for Sep- 
tember has an article on “Some Aspects 
of the Modern Novel,” among other ar- 
ticles. This magazine makes a selection 
from the best English Reviews, and has 
always something interesting for a va- 
riety of readers. 

“The American Mother—for Septem- 
ber, opens with an article on “ The Re- 
ligious Significance of Adolescence,” by 
the Rev. C. S. Patton, which calls for 
special thought and attention on the re- 
ligious aspect of young life. It is a very 
important period, and is not sufficiently 
considered. On page 245 the writer 
states, ““A dozen years later the blood 
will run slower through his veins, the 
gray matter of his brain will have be- 
come less pliable, his life will have crys- 
tallized into habits, and the favorable 
hour will be gone,” It is a very sensible 


article, and one which mothers and 
fathers would do well to consider. The 
magazine contains a little music for 


children, which will be pleasing to the 
youngsters. 

“ Health.”—-New York.—In the depart- 
ment of Physical Culture an interesting 
article on “ Physical Culture in Music,” 
we find an article illustrated with pict- 
ures showing the strength of the fingers 
and hands. The strength of Josef Hof- 
mann, the celebrated pianist, is enlarged 
upon by Professor P. VonBoeckrann, 
who had the opportunity of examining 
the physical development of Hofmann, 
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and found him symmetrically developed, 
though small in stature. An article on 
“ Exercise for Women,” by Frederick W. 
Stone, sets forth a number of interesting 
suggestions for the gentler sex. ‘ Notes 
Concerning Health,” by the late M. L. 
Holbrook, contains an article on “ Exer- 
cise and Temperament,” and refers to 
the work of W. W. Davis, called “ Studies 
from the Yale Psychological Labora- 
tory.” He makes a distinction between 
the exercise taken by different men of 
different physical stamina; thus he en- 
larges on the exercises that should be 
taken by the phlegmatic type of tem- 
perament as compared with those per- 
sons who are more vigorous. 

“The Christian Advocate,”’—New York 
—which always contains some interest- 
ing editorials (by Dr. Buckley), as well 
as valuable articles, recently published 
a sketch of the venerable founder of Nor- 
wegian Methodism. His portrait is a 
fine one, which shows great mental 
vigor, a sturdy character, and a moral 
trend of thought. 

“The Pittsburg Christian Advocate ” 
—is a bright, intelligent weekly, edited 
by Charles W. Smith, of Pittsburg. Its 
articles are short and to the point, and 
it does not forget the importance of in- 
teresting the children in devotional 
work. In a recent issue some Chautauqua 
impressions wer given by Professor T. 
C. Blaisdell. He sums up many of the 
best thoughts that were expressed dur- 
ing the summer’s work, notably from 
lectures by Bishop Vincent, President 
J. G. Sechurmann, Dr. Hurbert, Dr. Vin- 
cent, and Professor Edward Howard 
Griggs, among others. 

“Human Nature”—San_ Francisco— 
Edited by Allen Haddock—Always con- 
tains something interesting and new 
such as “The Art of Character Read- 
ing,” “The Scientific Character Read- 
er,” “ Physiognomy,” ete. One item is 
headed “King Edward.” It states: 
“King Edward lives. His living killed 
a crop of false prophets and fakirs and 
fortune-tellers that would have risen had 
he died. During his illness it was pub- 
lished throughout the world that a gypsy 
had read his hand fifteen years ago and 
declared that he would be King but never 
be crowned. However, the king was ulti- 
mately crowned and the fortune-tellers 
will have to guess again.” 

“The American Monthly ”’—Edited 
by Albert Shaw and published in New 
York—is replete with the news of the 
month and fully illustrated. Its original 
articles are well written. 

“ Christian Work ”—New York—is an 
excellent weekly, full of stimulating re- 
ligious thought. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“How to be Weather Wise: A New 
View of Our Weather System.” By Isaac 
P. Noyes. Price, 25 cents. 

“The Fallacies in ‘ Progress and Pov- 
erty. In Henry Dunning Macleod’s 
* Economics,’ and in ‘ Social Problems,’; 
with the ethics of protection and free 
trade, and the industrial problem con- 
sidered a priori.” By William Hanson, 
191 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 

“How to Keep a Store: Embodying the 
Conclusions of Thirty Years’ Experience 
in Merchandising.” By Samuel H. Terry. 
406 pages. Sixteenth edition. Price, $1. 

“How to Read, and Hints in Choosing 
the Best Books.” By Amelia V. Petit, 
220 pages. Price, cloth, $1. 

“ Physiognomy Made Easy,” by Anna I. 
Oppenheim, is fully illustrated by orig- 
inal drawings, which give the student 
ample facilities for studying this science 
of physiognomy. Price, 50 cents. 

To the many inquirers “ Where shall I 
go for practical instruction on Physical 
Culture according to Delsarte?” we rec- 
ommend the little book “ Delsartean 
Physical Culture,” which tells How to 
Dress, How to Walk, How to Breathe, 
How to Rest, ete., essentials for health 
that are ignored by the unthinking and 
hard-working wage-earner. If mothers 
only knew how necessary for health and 
happiness an acquaintance with this de- 
lightful recreating system of grace-giving 
culture with results of both mental and 
physical vigor they would not hesitate to 
send for the work. The author’s text is 
well explained, that “ If we breathe, exer- 
cise, eat, bathe, and dress correctly, our 
power to grow healthy and beautiful, and 
to evolve higher qualities becomes limit- 
less.” Price, 75 cents post-paid. 

“ Every-day Biography; Containing a 
collection of brief Biographies arranged 
for every day in the year, as a book of 
reference for the teacher, student, Chau- 
tauquan, and home circles.” By Amelia 
J. Calver. 12mo, 378 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
*“ Author’s Days,” now a recognized and, 
in some instances, a required regime of 
school exercises and “ Memorial Days,” 
so frequently occurring in Chautauqua 
programmes, demand a convenient direc- 
tory for daily consultation, which this 
book supplies. The biographical sketch- 
es given, numbering nearly 1,400, though 
brief, have been carefully compiled from 
authentic sources, and give individual dis- 
tinction in a nutshell. 

“Prohibition a Failure; or, The True 
Solution of the Temperance Question.” 
12mo, 266 pp. Cloth, $1.00. This volume 
expresses the views of an earnest temper- 
ance worker, and whether right or 
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wrong, he is entitled to a hearing on the 
subject; those who agree with him will 
be pleased with his work, and the most 
ardent prohibitionists should read this, 
that they may know both sides. The 
book is written in the author’s usual clear 
and readable style. 


SPECIAL CLASS. 


The American Institute of Phrenology 
opens a class under the direction of Miss 
Fowler, the examiner to the Fowler & 
Wells Co., for business men and women, 
and those who desire to perfect them- 
selves in diagnosing character to enable 
them to select their employees for the 
different offices in their business, on 
Monday evening, November 4th, at 7:45. 

It will also be interesting to those who 
have read on Phrenology. 

The course will be for eight weeks, and 
the cost wiil be $5.00, or $1.00 a lecture. 

Kindly send in your name and address 
to the Secretary as early as possible. 

Why this class is useful: 

1. To introduce employers to em- 
ployees. 

2. To minimize mistakes. 

3. To secure the best interest from the 
employed. 

4. To conserve energy. 

5. To economize labor and time. 

6. To make business more interesting 
and pleasurable. 





“Practical Palmistry,” a treatise on 
chirosophy, based upon actual experi- 
ences, by Henry Frith, is an illustrated 
book of over 100 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

“How to Read Character in Hand- 
writing; or, The Grammer of Graphol- 
ogy,” described and illustrated, by Henry 
Frith. Price, 50 cents. 


Our Colonial readers and clients desir- 
ing our publications may save much time 
and trouble by corresponding with our 
Colonial agents, ‘The Mutual Trading 
Association, 366a Bourke Street, Crom- 
weii Buildings, Melbounre, Australia,” 
from whom full particulars may be ob- 
tained. 


New York City, Sept. 15, 1902. 

Dear Vice-President:—I want to ex- 
press my personal pleasure that I am one 
of the Institute Class of 1902. I am sure 
I voice the consensus of the opinion of 
all its members. Our interest in the 
science of Phrenology has received a 
new impulse. We find we have stood 
upon its borderland and with each lect- 
ure the faculty introduce us to new 
phases of the subject. We are glad to be 
here. 
Student. 


AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 
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George W. Terry is working up an in- 
“IT wish to thank you for the sketch of 
greatly, as well as my folks.” 


GC. a> ¥- 
“T have just finished reading and 
studying your book, ‘Eating for 
Strength,’ which is a revelation.” 


J. H. G. 


George W. Kerry is working up an in- 
terest in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and orders books from Rockville. 


H. C. Tripp orders charts from South 
Dakota. 


A crowded house greeted Professor Ira 
Guilford on Sunday evening when he 
gave a demonstrated lecture on “ Phre- 
nology,” before the Liberal club of Los 
Angeles. The musical program consist- 
ed of numbers by Mrs. Bruce, Miss Strat- 
ton and Miss Mueller. Next week’s 
lecture will be by Judge Utley. 


The eminent American physician and 
traveller, Dr. J. W. Coffey, Ph.D., LLD., 
desires the assistance of a_ first-class 
Phrenological lecturer and practitioner 
to aid him in introducing his latest and 
most wonderful discovery, “A Prodigy 
in Phrenological and Psychological Re- 
search.” Beautifully illustrated with a 
stereopticon and special slides. It is ab- 
solutely essential that the orator be fully 
conversant with the subject of pre-natal 
influence and be prepared to travel. Ap- 
plicants address, Dr. J. W. Coffey, Phre- 
nological Journal Office, 7 Imperial Ar- 
cade, Ludgate Circus, London, Eng. 


“T wish to thank you for the sketch of 
my character which appeared in the last 
month’s Journal, 


It was very good, and pleased me 
greatly, as well as my folks.” 
Yours very respectfully, 
ake. ae 
“T have just finished reading and 
studying your book, ‘Eating for 
Strength,’ which is a revelation.” 


a. &. @. 


WANTED.—An experienced examiner 
as a partner in a Phrenological business. 
A new and economic way of working; 
only a small capital required. For par- 
ticulars write to J. B. Craton, Wilsey, 
Kansas. 


“ Education Complete ” is quite a Li- 
brary in itself, treating as it does of 
Physiology, Animal and Mental, Self- 
Culture and Perfection of Character, and 
Memory and Intellectual Improvement. 
The text shows that the mind and the 
body are intimately related, that each 
is in turn the servant and master of the 
other. Therefore, “ Education” covers 
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the development and training of all that 
goes to make up the man. Price, $2.50. 


‘A Self-Made Woman; or, Mary Idyl’s 
Trials and Triumphs.” A story of intense 
interest regarding those who are strug- 
gling up toward a higher moral and in- 
tellectual life. Price, 50 cents. 

“Intellectual Piety: A Lay Sermon,” 
by Thomas Davidson. This is a clear ex- 
position of the noble and lofty religious 
views of this author, and treats of the 
essence of religion, apart from _ tradi- 
tional beliefs, creeds, and dogmas. Price, 
15 cents. 

* Matrimony; ” Phrenology and Physi- 
ology applied to the Seleetion of Con- 
genial Companions for Life, by O. S. 
Fowler. VDaper, 40 cents. 


Why Shorthand is Difficult (?) to read; 
a practical treatise on a timely topic. 
Send four 2-cent stamps and a copy will 
be sent postpaid and avoid confusion of 
‘ fly-legs ” and tangles. 


A New Phrenological Game ! 





LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the 
basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with 
additions that will render it one of the most popular 
games ever published in the hands of those interested in 
phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of interest 
to those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel 
features have been added to the methods . laying. 
Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price,only 25 cents. 
Address 
FOWLER & WELLSCO. L.N. FOWLER &CO. 

Publishers, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. ndon, E. C 
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“History of Salem Witche raft,” a re- 
view of Charles W. Upman’s great work, 


from the “ Edinburgh Review,” with 
notes by Samuel R. Wells, and contains 


also ‘ The Planchette Mystery, Spiritual- 
ism,” by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
“ Dr. Doddridge’s Dream.” Price, $1. 


‘Uncle Sam’s Letters on Phrenology.” 
A book, bright attractive, and interest- 
sing; written in a clear and symmetrical 
style at times, rising to the plane of elo- 
quence and melody. It is one of the best 
books for general reading. There is a 
brightness and life in the descriptions 
and illustrations rarely found in the 
literature relating to the subject. Some 
descriptions of the faculties are unsur- 
passed. No more impressive and inter- 
esting manual can be named as an in- 
troductory book to the more careful 
study of the subject. Price, 25 cents. 


“Twos and Threes,” by Anna Olcott 
Commelin, is a very interesting story 
which should be read by every one. 


75 cents. 


Price, 








In writing to advertisers “please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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Over 500,000 copies of this Book have been sold, and 
the last Edition is better than ever. 





THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF=INSTRUCTOR 
Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 


& Oomplete Handbook ror the People. With over One Hundred New Illustrations, 
including a Chart for the Use of Practical Phrenclogists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pp. 
BY THE 


RENOWNED PHRENOLOGIST, 


PROFS. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. 


This is the only work published giving full and complete :mstruce 
tions How to Read Heads, with rules for finding the organs, and 
explaining and illustrating each one separately ; the Author here lays down 
the rules employed by him in his professional work for nearly 60 years. 

It will show you how to read people as you would a book, and to see 
if they are inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, kind, charitable, loving, 
joyous, happy and trustwortny people, such as you would like to know. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in 
social and business life. 


Cloth, $1. 4s English. 





Send for a copy at once, study the people you see, and also your own character. 





New York: London: 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L.N. FOWLER & CO. 










Ask for complete Catalogue and Prospectus. 
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Bishop White. To 
head high. Moral and Intel- 
kectual organs very large. 





wd om Yd 


Philosopher, Massive 
forehead. Very strong rea- 


soning powers and memory. 





King Bomba, the brutal 
rant. A coarse nature, 
ead large at the base. Pro- 
ais greatly predominat- 
ng. 





Rev. Dr. Bond, Head 
arrow andhigh. Propensities 
noderate. Moral organs and 
atellect predominating. 





Gouverneur Morris, 
scnolar and statesman. Ob- 
serving organs very large. 
Lower part of forehead promi- 

t. A nee scholarly 
and character. 








fia Wilt 





Outline Profiles of difierent shaped Heads. 


1. Alexander VI. 2. Zeno, the Stoic. 3. Rev. 
Dr. Oberlin. 4. Phillip II, of Spain, a tyrant. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


Setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in 
each case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage. thus securing the best results of 
their efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 





Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leisure 


will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral 
and intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also 
how to deal with the delicate, tender, and preco- 
cious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Charts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 

In every examination the quality of the brain, 
the strength of the constitution, the disposition, 
natural tendencies, and capabilities will be de- 
scribed. 

Also a full description of the complexion, tem- 
perament, height, weight, features of face. and 
shape of head of the lady or gentleman best 
adapted in marriage to the person examined. 











list. 
mal nature strong. 
organs moderate. Contrast 
to Bishop White. 


especially deficient in the 
forehead, in the region of 
iptellect. 


animal propensities strong. 
Top head low, narrow, and 
deficient. 


top head small and con 
tracted. Base of brain broat 
and large. 





Sullivan, An Irish pugi- 
Head very broad. Ani- 
Moral 





Idiot. Very smal] head 





The 





Brutal Clown. 











Indian. Forehead ac 





Speculative Thinker. 4 
Reasoning organs, in upper 
of forehead, large % 
erceptive organs, acrosy a 
the brow, deficient. Deep ! 


not sharp 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


From New and 
A Handsome Special Drawings 


Colored —_— —w The pictorial illustrations 


show the location of each of 


Symbolical Head © % phrenciogicat organs. 


The Head is about 15 inches wide, handsomely lithographed in six colors, and on 
heavy plate paper, size about 30 by 20 inches, ready for framing, 30 cents. Mounted on 
canvas and rollers, $1.00. 








A New Articulated Five Part Phrenological Bust. 


Giving the relative location of the Phrenological Organs on the convolutions 
of the brain according tothe latest discoveries, and Physiognomical Poles 
of Circulation, Respiration and Digestion. 

This latest and best bust, made in material lighter, and more durable than 
plaster of paris, and furnished at the low price of $5.00 by Express. 

Should be in the hands of every student. 


POWLER & WELLS CO.. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
24 Bast 22d Street, New York. 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, B. C., Bng. 
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natural and scientific methods. No drugs. 


No insane. 






Address F. WILSON HURD, 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
A Christian family home. 


44 years in this work. 


2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 
MonrROE Co., Pa. 


NorTH WATER GaP, 














GLASSES RENDER 
DEFECTIVE VISION 
CHRONIC. 
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The SCIENCE of NATURAL AEG 


CHT BY MAIL 

A strictly Liem application of the real and 
most promptly effective curative agents in nature :; 
also including all that is most practical and helpful 
in various drugless methods in general use, such 
as Hydropathy, Mental Therapy, Suggestive Ther- 
apeutics, ete. Full particulars —— free 
upon request. Address Dept. P. Jv 
National Institute of Science, ee iila., U.S. A. 










































Price, 10 cents per Copy $1.00 per Year 


NATURE = CURE 
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Published by August F Reinhold, 823 Lexington Avenue, New York, 0.6. & 
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PARENTS, STUDENTS and EDUCATORS 
interested in the evolution of man, of brain and ol 
mind should subscribe for 


HUMAN FACULTY 
an exponent of human character 10cits for sample 
copy. $1.00 per year. Our phrenological school is 
now in session. Mort articulars, enclosing stamp. 

L. A. VAUGHT. PUBLISHER, 

Dept. F, 615 Inter Ocean ae 


Human Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 


Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 


Subscription price, 50 cents. 
1020 Market Street ° 
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12 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Phrenological Examinations 
from Photographs. 


We always recommend a personal examination where possible. If you 
cannot come to us, send your photographs. 





OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken especially for the 
purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not frizzed or curly.) 


Be sure and send your name and address. Also your age and color of 
hair and eyes. FEE, $5.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d St., New York. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


“T received your valuable and interesting paper with my photo, and your extremely good character reading 
init. You are a wonderful woman, your aim is the highest and noblest, and you deservean x in 
this world. Luisa Cappiani, New York City. 


“*T beg to thank you for the frankness of manner in which you have expressd an opiaice of my character and 
will act on your advice.”’ J.C. V., Washington, D.C. 

**T am much pleased with my son’s character. You can publish it inthe Journal. I expected a good deal 
from you, but your delineation his beena surpr.se to his mother and myself. Several pointsin his character you 
have exposed which we have known for some time; other points you have laii before us that we did not know, 
but think you are probably as correct in those.” Grorce WE pon, Greenfell, Can. 

“ Find with this my check for $2.00 for which please mail 20 copies of the Phrenological Journal, the July 
number, to the above address. I am pleased with your character reading of David Lord Richardson as are 
doubtless his parents. I think your arrangnments of the illustrations exquisitely artistic.” 

N.H.R., Athol, Mass. 

* The character reading from photos is quite satisfactory. Your mind dissector could have hardly become 
more familiar with hersubject had she been acquainted with him for a lifetime. The summary in the main is 
very correct and for the purpose desired is simply admirable.” J. F. RuGccGies, Bronson, Mich. 

** To-day I received your typewritten delineation of character from photos, I am well satisfied and consider 

astep to my onward and upward progress.” Dr. Frep. I. Sumner, Norwich, N. Y. 

‘* My delineation from photos received and if you had previously known me for 20 years your description 
of character could rot have been more accurate 

It isa remarkable fact that in every calling wherein you state that I would succeed I have had some ex- 
perience and was naturally successful. 

It would no doubt be interesting to you to know how accurate your statement s were in every minute detail.” 

. : ‘ oBeRT Dorman, Jones, O. T. 
“Tam in receipt of your ‘ Phrenological Character’ and was agreeably surprised at its correctness in every 
detail as I scarcely expected it from a reading from photographs. 
hile I paid all that was asked of me I feel deeply grateful for the correct delineation and advice given and 
desire to thank Miss Fowler very heartily for it. My brother said it was worth $25.00 and for myself { might say 
it is worth considerable more than that. With best wishes for your future success, I remain, 
Yours very truly, ANDREw T. ScurEepet, Berlin, Can.” 

* Permit me, herewith, to acknowledge receipt of all the delineations ; also to state that ihey are to the full 
satisfaction of all parties concerned.” J. O. Vixina, Ispeming, Mic. 

“ Now, however, since the delineation, I find that having learned my status, 1 feel somewhat freer in company. 
With proper cultivation, I hope to be able to build up my ‘language and self-esteem’ to an appreciable extent. 
The cultivation of “Agreeableness’ will also receive considerable of my attention as will ‘ Eventuality’ and the 
other organs that you suggest.” F. S. Hazarp, Washington, D. C. 

“T received my Phrenological character written by you and must say that you have phrenology down to per- 
fection.” Jos. Catnoun, Wheatley, Ont., Can. 

* We were delighted with the photograph and sketch of our little Margaret’s character in your magazine, and 
wish to thank you very much for sending it tous. We were surprised that so truea character could be given of 
sucha baby. Everything is perfectly correct.”’ Mr. and Mrs. IRwIN. 


“Mr. Pcniin sent your description of himself to hismother and she finds it so good that it is difficult for her 
to believe that you knew nothing of him through me, and nad only the photo to go by, In fact she thinks it very 
wonderful, and as we wish to give her a little surprise at Xmas, we would like to Send her a description of her- 
self. I enclose the two photos of her that we have, hoping that they may be sufficient for that purpose.” 

“| am truly thankful for the help in coming to a decision for } could not trust myself. There would have 
been more or less of doubt in my mind without the help you bring, now I make the step without doubt and your 
instruction follows my inclination and also my judgment. 

‘* My delineation from photographs was received on the oth. I was pleased beyond expectations with your 
description of my character, Your advice concerning my health I am following. My health is the best it has 
been for fifteen years and there is still room for improvement.”’ Epwarp W. Burt, Haddam, Kans. 

** | have safely received the readings of my four children. I am well pleased with them, and I hope to find 
them a great aid in training the little ones. I hope at some future time I may be able to send my youngest baby 
to you for a reading.” Mrs. C. Happock, Uuiversity Heights. 

* Thand you herewith check for $5.00 together with three photos of my boy Alfred Laverne Souter to ha 

n examination of head, Heisa brother of Hal. M. Souter. whose examination you made recently. You ctrucks 
dose in his case.” . E. Souter Shelby, Mich 
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‘A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.”—J. Y. Evangedist. 





FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1644 
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HE LIVING AGE, one of the oldest and most widely-known of 
Ei American literary magazines, was founded by E. LitTe.t in 1844, 
and has been published weekly without interruption for fifty-seven 

years. 
It presents the cream of foreign periodical literature, and reprints 


Lr 


i a 


without abridgment the most noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, 
social and political papers, and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific 
subjects from the leading quarterlies, monthly magazines and reviews, and 


literary and scientific weekly journals. 
To these long-established and distinctive features, it has added an 


> 


editorial department, devoted to ‘*Books and Authors,” in which are pub- | 


lished, weekly, paragraphs of literary news and comment, and careful, 


honest and discriminating notices of the more important new publications. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Holds a unique position in the periodical world as a weekly eclectic maga- 


} zine. Intelligent Americans who want presented to them from week to 


week the most important and timely articles from foreign periodicals find 
what they want in Tue Livinc Ace, and can find it nowhere else. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Is a weekly sixty-four page magazine, which prints in the course of a year 


twice as much matter as most of the monthly magazines, and is able, by 


‘ reason of its wide field of selection, to publish articles by a Jarger number 
of writers of the first rank than any other magazine. 


Special Announcement to New Subscribers for 1902 | 
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To all New Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1902 

=REE there will be sent FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the SEVEN- 

{ § TEEN WEEKLY ISSUES for the four months, September, 
| 








October, November and December, 1901. 
43°SEND AT ONCE AND SECURE ADVANTACE OF THIS SPLENDID OFFER 
P. 0. Box 5206 THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, BOSTON 











| 


Subscription Price, Six Dollars a Year. Single Number, Fifteen Cents l 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 5206 I3’e BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The INTERNAL BATH 


BY MEANS OF 


“The J. B. L. Cascade Treatment” 
Gives HEALTH, STRENGTH, VITALITY 


The J. B. L. CASCADE is the only appliance especially made for the successful PRACTICE OF THE INTERNAL 
BATH. Itis simple i in construction, absolutely safe, invariably effective, and can be cup by any person. 

The fundamental principle of the internal bath and its appliance, the J. B. L. CASCADE is, roughly stated: Every 
disease arises from the retention of waste matter in the system—Nature's drainage Solar clogged. In the vast majority of 
cases the clogging is in the colon or large ig ee 2 Positively the one harmless and efficient means of clearing away this 
waste is the internal bath given with the J. B. L. CASCADE. 

The statement of fact in the last sentence is deceivingly simple, for there is NO DEVICE OR INVENTION in medicine 
which, for far-reaching beneficence, for scope of usefulness to sick and well, surpasses the J. B. L. CASCADE. There is 
room here merely to touch upon its field, the vastness of which may be suggested to you by pondering on the question: “ If 
external cleanliness is essential to health, how much more important ts inter nal cleanliness.’ 

The internal be ath is a sovereign remedy for ninety-nine per cent. of all diseases. Its action prevents and CURES. 

APPENDICITIS, BILIOU SNE SS, DYSPEPSIA, TYPHOID AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES, HEADACHES, 
CONSTIPATION, ETC. The only treatment that gives immediate relief in cases of over-indulgence in eating or drinking. 

This wonderful treatment is in successful use by 200,000 people. It is endorsed and prescribed by eminent physicians. 
An abundance of letters from grateful people bear witness to its astonishing merit. 


CONVINCING EVIDENCE 


“The most perfect system of me dical treatment that the *T am using it for bladder and kidney trouble, and it has 
wisdom of man has yet discovere: afforded me the most wonderful relief. My satisfaction is so 
BURCHAM MILLS, ALA. Rev. J. B. RICHARDSON. great the at I shall do all in my power to induce others to 
use it.” Rev, J. H. HYMAN, 
“TI still keep recommending the ‘ Cascade treatment’ in OWENS, DE SOTO Co., FLA. 
my pastoral work. I consider it the greatest discovery of 
the closing century, bringing Joy, Beauty and Life to so “I have been using the ‘Cascade,’ both myself and 
many that had almost Pedi d of ever again feeling the family, for about three years. I am delighted with it, but 
tingle of health in their bodies.’ that does not express it. I shall do 5 I can to persuade 
Rev. W. L. STRANGE. others to use it.” Rev. J. H. FORTSON. 
NEW PLYMOUTH, IDAHO. TIGNALL, GA. 

We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a simple statement setting forth this treatment. It contains matters 
which must interest every thinking person. If you live in New York you are earnestly invited to cail, but if you cannot call, 
write for our pamphlet, ** The What, The Why, The Way," which will be sent free on application, together with our great 
special offer for this month only. 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Dpt. 109, 1562 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








The following spaces (half-inch) are for the use of Practical 


Phrenologists desiring to carry a card through the year. 50c. per 
insertion, $4.00 per year. 


JOS. H. THOMAS, Practical Phrenologist J. M. FITZGERALD, Phrenologist 
American Institute of Phrenology Suite 1405-6-7 and 8, Champlain Bidg. 
Class of 1889 Navarre, Ohio 126 State Street Chicago 





MERIT MEDALS 


We wish to cail to your attention our New and Original line of Merit Medals, which 
not alone in matter of beauty and originality of design, but in very low price as well, 
have displaced the old style, which were expensive and without relief. Our Special- 
ties are Medals in Aluminum and Unique Gold. Send for catalogue and price list. 

Aluminum, 8.25 each Fine Silver, $1.50 each 
Unique Gold, $1,50 each Solid Gold, 84 to $8 each 


F. KOCH & CO., 34 Barclay St, New York City 


Dr. Shepard’s Sanitarium 


81 and 83 Columbia Heights - BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


An attractive, quiet home for the treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neuralgia, 
etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, Russian, Roman, and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 

Send for pamphlet on Rheumatism. 

Address : CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
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